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VOLUME I. READY IN OCTOBER 


Encyclopeedia of Religion 
and Ethics 


EDITED BY 


JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., Hon. D.D., etc. 


Editor of the Dictionary of the Bible and the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. 








The Encyclopedia will be completed in ten or twelve volumes of from goo to 1000 
pages each. Imperial 8vo. Cloth $7.00 per volume. 
Half morocco $9.00 per volume. 


The purpose of the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics is to give a 
complete account of Religion and Ethics throughout the world. 

It will contain articles on all the Religions of the world and on all great 
Ethical systems. It will also contain separate articles on every separate reli- 
gious belief and practice, and on every ethical or philosophicat idea and custom. 
Persons and places famous in history of religion and morals will also be de- 
scribed. 

The Encyclopedia will cover a distinct department of knowledge. Within 
the scope of ‘‘ Religion and Ethics’’ come all the questions that are most keen- 
ly debated in Psychology and in Socialism, while the title will be used to 
embrace the whole of Theology and Philosophy. 

Each subject will be assigned to a writer who has made a special study of 
it, and the list of contributors includes the most distinguished scholars in every 
country of Europe and America. When the subject belongs to more than one 
religion, and is of sufficient importance, it will be treated, not by a single 
writer, but by a number of writers, each in his own department. For instance, 
in ANCEsToR WorsalIP AND CUL1 OF THE DeEap the Hindu ideas and customs 
will be described by one writer, the Semitic by another, the Teutonic by an- 
other, and so with all the rest. Where the subject requires it, an introduction 
or bird’s-eye view will also be given. Ethics will be handled as thoroughly 
as Religion. 

The teacher and the preacher will find that this Encyclopedia will supply 
him with the latest and most authoritative information over the whole range 
of his work. 





Sold only by subscription or in complete sets 
For further information address the publishers, 
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In the West, Mr. Bryan was at pains 
to prove that he was Mr. Roosevelt’s 
sole heir. In the East, he is now argu- 
ing that the inheritance is not worth 
having. “What has the President 
done?’ was the note to which Mr. Bry- 
an tuned his Buffalo speech of Mon- 
day. Has he imprisoned a “Trust mag- 
nate’? Has he “disturbed the Steel 
Trust’? Has he “done anything to 
punish the Standard Oil”? Can he, in 
short, “escape his own record’? Mr. 
Bryan apparently foresees the answer 
and the inference. If he is sent to the 
White House, “Trust magnates” will 
languish in chains, and no Trusts as yet 
“undisturbed” will be allowed to rest in 
fancied security. How will he do this 
with a necessarily hostile Senate? First, 
by that simple and easy plan of prohib- 
iting corporations from controlling more 
than 50 per cent. of the country’s out- 
put; second, by showing triumphantly, 
to the Republican Senate, that “ ‘Shall 
the people rule?’ is declared by our 
platform to be the overshadowing issue 
in this campaign.” No Senate, he ar- 
gues, would dare to defeat a measure 
that was so urged. This strikes us 
as mere buncombe, and the only real- 
ly significant thing about it is Bryan’s 
plain declaration of his own intended 
réle as the arch-agitator. President 
Roosevelt, it seems, has done nothing 
at all; and to the best of his ability Mr. 
Bryan undermines ex-Secretary Olney’s 
argument that, whatever happens, the 
Republican Senate will stand in the way 
of Bryan’s schemes. 

Richard Olney’s statement on the is- 
sues of the campaign, in the New York 
World of September 17, is largely an ar- 
gument that the reckless and radical 
policies of the Republican party call for 
rebuke, and for the transfer of power 
to the Democrats. On this proposition, 
taken alone, we hardly need say that 
Mr. Olmey’s reasoning is strong. But 
when he affirms that the defeat of Mr. 
Taft and the election of Mr. Bryan 
would “do much toward bringing to 
their senses the ultra-radical elements 
of both parties,” we wholly fail to fol- 





low him. Mr. Olney himself has no lit- 
tle trouble with Bryan’s personality, and 
all that he is able to say regarding that 
agile candidate is in the nature of apol- 
ogy for radicalism. Of Mr. Bryan’s ar- 
dent championship of the immunity of 
labor unions from the legal responsi- 
bility incurred by other people, Mr. Ol- 
ney remarks: 

It is not unthinkable that Mr. Bryan’s 

habits, training, and career have not quali- 
fied him to wisely estimate the true place 
and the vital importance of the injunction 
power as vested in English and American 
courts. 
Of the government ownership fad, we 
are told that Bryan’s declaration of 1906 
has “the redeeming feature of demon- 
strating that Bryan at least has the 
courage of his convictions”’—a_ state- 
ment, by the way, which must have been 
written before the candidate’s recent ef- 
fort to get away from his earlier posi- 
tion by declaring that he never meant 
to take it. The gist of the whole argu- 
ment, as regards the Democratic nom- 
inee, is that circumstances will prob- 
ably so far chain him down, in case of 
his election, that he can do no harm. 
This argument, of which one _ hears 
much, does not impress us. To elect a 
dangerous man to the highest office be- 
cause we will somehow be able to check 
his activities, is not to apply the rules 
of common sense. Mr. Olney, a stanch 
defender of sound money, has no word 
to say on Bryan’s past vagaries on that 
subject. For ourselves, we regard that 
part of Bryan’s history as fundamen- 
tally important. Increased production 
of gold may well have obliterated free 
coinage of silver as a practical issue, 
but it does not obliterate the mental 
qualities which have led Mr, Bryan into 
vehement support of this and nearly 
every other unsound theory of the cur- 
rency. With what Mr. Olney has to say 
on the desirability of a check to one- 
party domination in the United States, 
we are cordially in agreement. The Op- 
position party, however, is bound to pro- 
pose a safe and proper candidate as the 
alternative to such domination. 





Mr. Bryan, in his statement at Phila- 
delphia last week, failed to give that 
full and frank declaration of the new 
Bryan’s attitude on the old Bryan’s eco- 
nomic vagaries which the occasion 





seems to require. Does Mr. Bryan still 
hold, for instance, his former belief in 
free coinage of silver whenever political 
sentiment seems to favor it? We can- 
not tell, “The money question,” Mr. Bry- 
an says, “has been taken out of politics 
because of the unexpected discoveries of 
gold.” What seems to rankle particu- 
larly, however, is not the charge of si- 
lence on his old beliefs, but the charge 
of shiftiness. Mr. Taft “accuses me,” 
the interview proceeds, “of being 
changeable and abandoning issues,” a 
phrase which suggests government own- 
ership of railways. On this, we are in- 
formed, the new Bryan and the old Bry- 
an are one. Neither wanted it. “I do 
not desire government ownership”; all 
that Mr. Bryan ever saia was that “gov- 
ernment ownership will follow if the 
railways prevent regulation.” Is it so? 
Who was it, then, that declared in Madi- 
son Square Garden, on August 30, 1906, 
“IT have already reached the conclusion 
that railroads partake so much of the 
nature of a monopoly that they must 
ultimately become public property and 
be managed by public officials’”—adding, 
by way of broader elucidation, “I pre- 
fer to see only the trunk lines operated 
by the Federal government and the lo- 
cal lines by the several State govern- 
ments”? If this was the language of a 
statesman shaken with regret at a catas- 
trophe which he felt himself helpless 
to avert, one must admit that the words 
were singularly ill chosen. 


Mr. Taft’s excellent address to the 
negroes in Cincinnati last week will win 
him many votes. He is indubitably 
friendly to the colored people, but he 
has lately been put in what he regards 
as a false position toward them. Al- 
though his friends have declared that 
he was not in sympathy with the Presi- 
dent’s injustice to the three companies 
of the Twenty-fifth Infantry, accused at 
Brownsville, and the story has been in- 
dustriously circulated among the ne- 
groes that he would have resigned from 
the Cabinet in consequence of it but for 
his duty to the Philippines and Cuba, 
his lips have, owing to his loyalty to 
President Roosevelt, been sealed on that 
point. Mr. Taft has been unfortunate, 
too, in some of his utterances, as on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Tuskegee, 
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when he appeared to approve of the nul- 
lification of the war-time amendments; 
and elsewhere when he committed him- 
self so thoroughly to industrial training 
for the blacks and opposed their higher 
education—a position hateful to those 
who rightly refuse to accept any lim- 
itations on the intellectual aspirations 
of the race. On that question Mr. Taft 
has seen the light, and he manfully ad- 
mitted his error last week. Further- 
more, Mr. Taft pointed out that the best 
cure for race barbarism, whether North 
or South, is enforcement of law and the 
punishment of guilty officials who per- 
mit the flouting of justice. As to mob 
crimes, Judge Taft spoke in the follow- 
ing vigorous fashion: 

I don’t know that the race bitterness is 
any stronger to-day than it ever was. For 
a length of time it seems to be altogether 
abated, and then there will be an outbreak, 
a mob will be formed, developing the most 
fiendish cruelty, manifesting itself in the 
blindest and most unreasonable assaults 
upon perfectly innocent people simply be- 
cause of their color. It is only fair to say 
that such brutish exhibitions are not confin- 
ed to any one section. It is impossible to 
read accounts of this sort without having 
one’s blood boil with indignation that there 
can reside in the human breast such a 
savage and beastly impulse and motive. 
Did any one ever hear anything like 
this from Mr. Bryan’s lips? No; the 
Southern delegations have made that 


impossible. 


At the same time, we are not without 
principles 
avowed by those colored men, like 
Prof. W. E. B. DuBois and the Rev. J. 
M. Waldron, who have announced their 
intention of voting for Mr. Bryan. They 


sympathy for the general 


argue with much force that the political 
solidarity of any race or group of citi- 
zens is harmful to them; and that the 
division of the negro vote would be an 
political parties as 
The fact that the 
negroes have heretofore voted blindly, 


advantage to the 
well as to the negro. 


in a mass, for the Republican ticket has 
led that organization to look with in- 
There 
have even been symptoms of late that 


difference upon their wrongs. 
the leaders were beholding with calm- 
ness the ousting of the negro from por- 
tions of the Republican party in the 
South. Many times, we believe, the ne- 
gro would have done better for himself 
in the South had he on local and State 
issues abandoned precedent and voted 
for high-minded Democratic nominees. 
In Ohio and parts of the Middle West 
negroes hold the balance of power. If 





they but learn to vote for men who best 
live up to their ideals and carry out 
promises, they will have taken a long 
step forward politically. Yet admitting 
that a division of the negro vote may be 
desirable, we cannot see that the na- 
tional Democratic party offers at pres- 
ent any strong inducements to the ne- 
groes, 


Alton B. Parker, at the New York 
State Democratic Convention last week, 
exposed the weak joint in James S. 
Sherman’s armor. In the days when 
nobody dreamed that Sherman could 
ever aspire to any place higher than a 
seat in the House of Representatives— 
that is, in 1906—he was chairman of the 
Congressional Committee. One of his 
chief duties was to raise funds, and, “as 
had his predecessors of old,” he went 
down “into Wall Street to get the mo- 
ney with which to ‘influence’ the doubt- 
ful districts.” In fine, Mr. Sherman was 
the chief “fat-fryer” in 1906. But the 
business of fat-frying has fallen on evil 
days, and the men who were formerly 
engaged in it are no longer regarded as 
disinterested patriots. The revelations 
as to the extent to which the insurance 
companies and other large corporations 
contributed to the support of parties 
and received their money’s worth in the 
form of legislation have filled voters 
with a profound disgust at the partner- 
ship between finance and politics. Mr. 
Sherman, of course, is no worse than 
others of the school to which he be- 
longs; but if the Democrats care to 
dwell on this aspect of his career, they 
can turn votes from the Republican 
ticket, especially in the West, where 
radicalism is strong, and in those parts 
of the East where the feeling of hostil- 
ity to capital runs high. 





Lieut..Gov. Lewis Stuyvesant Chan- 
ler’s qualifications for the Governorship 
of New York are largely negative. He 
is of good family, education, and in- 
stincts; he is not unpopular, but he is 
inclined to be unstable. He has held 
aloof from the bosses; in his present 
inconspicuous office he has been free 
from offensive partisanship. After all, 
however, he is an untried young man, 
whose good intentions must be balanced 
against a record and a personality like 
those of Gov. Hughes. Mr. Chanler will 
make a good fight, because even nega- 


tive virtues will be welcomed by many 





Democrats who had expected the worst 
at the hands of Murphy and Conners. 
Reéstablished harmony in the Democrat- 
ic party, as opposed to a certain amount 
of lingering anti-Hughes sentiment 
among the little Republican bosses, will 
also help him. Over Mr. Chanler’s prob- 
able running-mates we can rise to no 
particular height of enthusiasm or dis- 
approval. An emphatic exception, how- 
ever, is Comptroller Martin H. Glynn, 
whose record is one of commendable 
zeal and effectiveness, No one who 
votes for Hughes should hesitate to sup- 
port Glynn against Mr. Barnes’s man, 
Charles H. Gaus. 





While Americans are absorbed in the 
progress and future of the Panama 
Canal, European newspapers are giving 
serious thought to Mexico’s interoceanic 
Tehuantepec railway, which, after a 
year of limited service for American 
traffic, is thrown open this month to in- 
ternational trade. The success of this 
line will, it is confidently asserted, 
measure, in some degree, that which the 
Panama Canal may attain; and there 
seem to be good reasons for this belief. 
The road, which is more than 500 miles 
north of Colon, connects the new At- 
lantic port, Puerto Mexico, with Salina 
Cruz, on the Pacific. It is less than 200 
miles long, and the terminals are equip- 
ped with the best facilities for docking 
and loading. English, German, and 
American steamship lines already touch 
at the two ports, and the Hamburg- 
American Line has just begun sending 
fast passenger steamers to Puerto Mex- 
ico. Nobody supposes that the railway 
will prove a serious rival to the “big 
ditch” at the Isthmus; for the cost of 
breaking and making cargo is too great. 
But any considerable tonnage over its 
tracks during the next five years will 
augur well for that day when the 
first steamer voyages from Colon to 
Panama. 





When British and German working- 
men join in a demonstration of inter- 
national good-will as on Sunday at Ber- 
lin, they do more to reassure the friends 
of peace than Kaiser’s or Chancellor’s 
oft-expressed vows of pacific aspiration. 
For there is never an Imperial state- 
ment in favor of international amity 
without its discouraging qualification. 
Yes, we want peace, but you must not 
touch our national honor or our legiti- 
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mate ambitions; you must not interfere 
with our high mission of civilizing the 
world, or with our future upon the seas. 
But the workingmen of England and 
of Germany, as of every other country 
on earth, know that such stirring labels 
as national honor, legitimate aspiration, 
and civilizing missions are likely to 
describe lust of Imperialism and pas- 
sion for conquest. National dignity too 
often is synonymous with the dignity 
and interests of a ruling military caste, 
and too infrequently with the desires 
and interests of those who do the work 
of the world and pay the cost of its 
wars. We are not sanguine enough to 
believe that English or German politi- 
cians have lost their skill in creating ar- 
tificial crises, or beclouding the minds 
of reasonable men with the fumes of a 
false “patriotism.” But every inter- 
change of friendship between the peace- 
loving masses of England and Germany 
must make it harder for the politicians 
to play their game. 





It must be irritating to the German 
Chancellor to see the statistics of Ger- 
man colonization laid bare before the 
world in the cold type of such a publica- 
tion as the Statesman’s Year-Book. We 
are told that in the year 1907 the total 
number of persons who emigrated from 
Germany to Africa was 37. Germany 
thus presents the strange spectacle of 
a great empire reaching out for distant 
colonies while its teeming population 
clings with extraordinary tenacity to 
the fatherland. The influx to the Unit- 
ed States sank to small proportions in 
the early part of the last decade, and 
even our years of unexampled prosper- 
ity failed to swell the tide. In the ar- 
ticle “Brasilien,” in the last edition of 
“Meyers Konversations-Lexikon,” there 
is a survey of the flourishing German 
colonies in Brazil, whose population is 
put down at nearly half a million. But 
the emigration from Germany to that 
republic has come almost to an end, the 
annual figures having dwindled from 
over 5,000 in 1890 and 807 in 1902 to 167 
in 1907. Nor does Argentina, with its 
boundless opportunities, lure the Teuton 
to make his abode under the southern 
constellations. If the extent of the emi- 
gration from a country be taken as a 
gauge of the contentment prevailing 
there, then the barometer afforded by 
German statistics indicates a remark- 
ably equable condition of the public 





mind in the Empire and a satisfaction 
with the existing order which would 
appear to border on stolidity. In the 
years 1902 to 1907 the average number 
of emigrants was only 31,000, the great- 
est deflection from the average not ex- 
ceeding 5,000. With a population of over 
60,000,000 crowded into an area smaller 
than that of Texas, the German Empire 
at the present day is actually gaining 
more by immigration than it loses by 
emigration. 





Maltreatment of soldiers by officers is 
not a specialty of the German army, but 
the cases there are numerous and are 
frequently serious enough to be brought 
before the military courts. In course 
of a recent trial in Berlin four officers 
were indicted for brutal conduct toward 
privates, leading in several cases to sui- 
cide, The soldiers are not only injured 
bodily by being hit with sticks and 
butts of rifles, but are made to perform 
degrading and nauseating acts, some 
of them too disgusting to be specified. 
Punishments are inflicted by officers 
who lack legal authority, and threats 
of violence are used against those who 
complain or turn informers. The disci- 
pline, at the same time, is sostrict that 
any resistance on the part of the vic- 
tims can be treated as mutiny. Col. 
Gidke expresses the opinion that this 
state of affairs, which is most pronounc- 
ed in the Prussian army, is a survival 
among the officers of the feeling prev- 
alent in the eighteenth century, when 
the mercenaries were the lowest social 
dregs, and Frederick the Great was right 
in saying that the soldier should fear 
his officer more than the enemy. Ac- 
cording to a recent issue of the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, there have been thirty 
trials within the year of officers and 
warrant officers for grave cases of abuse. 
Some officers were accused of 229, 280, 
and 600 instances of brutality. The 
Zeitung complains, too, that in a consid- 
erable number of the cases the sentences 
bestowed were inadequate. Writing in 
the Tigliche Rundschau, Lieut.-Gen. von 
Litzmann declares emphatically that 
these tortures must be stopped, even if 
the sentences of wrong-doers have to be 
largely increased. 





The misfortunes of Russia continue. 
Four years and three years ago it was 
war; three years and two years ago it 
was revolution; last year it was famine; 





now it is cholera. If you count in the 
loss of the flower of her eldest born 
whom she has sent to the scaffold, the 
mines, and the prison cell, the deliver- 
ance of Russia, if it ever comes, will 
be at an appalling price of blood, It is 
this loss of her ablest men that the 
plague-stricken country may soon come 
to regret. Should the cholera spread 
from the towns into the open country, 
it will find a fearful harvest. The 
Zemstvos, or provincial councils, which 
in previous epidemics did valiant work 
among the peasants, are now crippled 
and in incapable hands. The Zemstvo 
doctors and nurses constituted an im- 
portant element in the revolutionary 
army; large numbers of them are dead, 
in exile, or in confinement. Inexperi- 
enced hands will have to carry on the 
work under the supervision of stupid 
and reactionary Zemstvo officials and 
government agents. In the cities the 
prisons are fearfully overcrowded; al- 
ready typhoid epidemics have stirred 
to anxiety even the conscience of 
the government. What would happen 
if the cholera infection should pene- 
trate to the prisons may easily be con- 
jectured. 





The distinction between home rule 
and autonomy which John Redmond 
would draw is hard to grasp, unless by 
autonomy the leader of the Irish Na- 
tionalist party means a gradual advance 
towards self-government for Ireland in 
contradistinction to the sharp govern- 
mental revolution we associate with the 
term Home Rule. ‘Whether or not the 
process known as “devolution” will 
bring Home Rule to Ireland as soon as 
Mr. Redmond thinks—in the present 
generation—his cheerful testimony to 
the improvement in Ireland’s economic 
condition shows that the primary 
sources of Irish discontent are steadily 
being exhausted. Land legislation is 
finally coming within sight of its goal— 
the transfer of the Irish soil to the Irish 
peasant; and the future of the island 
must come to be more and more in the 
hands of her own people. Emigration 
is still a heavy drain on the supply of 
labor. The population is still dwindling. 
But it is not to be supposed that the 
habit of expatriation, greatly accentuat- 
ed during the last seventy years and 
more, shall disappear at once. The New 
Ireland, as Sydney Brooks calls it, is 
the problem of its youngest generation. 
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SENATOR FORAKER AND THE 
STANDARD OIL. 

The letters from John D. Archbold to 
Senator Foraker which William R. 
Hearst read at Columbus, Ohio, and at 
St. Louis are thus far the sensation of 
the campaign. The final effect of these 
revelations it is impossible to foretell, 
but one or two results are apparent. 

The that Senator Foraker 
must retire from politics. 
tion which he can offer will dispel the 
belief that he used his position as Sen- 
ator to the interests of the 
Standard Oil Company. When the first 
batch of letters was published, he as- 


first is 
No explana- 


advance 


serted: 

The employment had no reference what- 
ever to anything pending in Congress or to 
anything in which the Federal government 
had the slightest interest. 


But this defence is clearly enough de- 


stroyed by one of the later letters: 
26 Broadway, Feb. 25, 1902. 

My Dear SENATOR: I venture to write 
you a word regarding the bill introduced by 
Senator Jones of Arkansas, known as “S. 
649,"" intended to amend the act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies, introduced by him 
Dec. 4. It really seems as though this bill 
was very unnecessarily severe and even 
vicious 

Is it not much better to test the applica- 
tion of Sherman Act before resorting 
to a measure of this kind? I hope you will 
feel so about it, and I will be greatly 
pleased to have a word from you on the 
The bill is, I believe, still in 
the committee. With kind regards I am, 
very truly yours, JOHN D. ARCHBOLD. 

Hon. J. B. Foraker, Washington, D. C. 


the 


subject 


a month earlier—January 
—that Mr. Archbold had 


It was only 


27, to be exact 


wt, 
written: 
My DEAR SENATOR: Responding to your 
favor of the 25th, 
hand you herewith certificate of deposit for 
Your letter 


it gives me pleasure to 


$50,000 per our understanding. 
states the conditions correctly, and I trust 
the 
summated. 


transaction will be successfully con- 


Mr. 


was a loan, subsequently 


This $50,000, Foraker assures us, 
returned, to 
enable Mr, Foraker and his friends to 
purchase the Ohio State Journal. “I ap- 
plied to a number of friends,” says Mr. 
they would not 


Foraker, “to see if 


make up the balance of the amount. 
Among others I applied to the Standard 
Oil Company.” This statement may sat- 
isfy Mr. Foraker and his persona] ad- 
herents, but, politically, it cannot help 


him in the least. Whether this $50,000, 


and the $29,500 which preceded it, were 
loans, legal retainers, or gifts outright, 
is all one so far as Mr. Foraker’s con- 





stituents are concerned. In the inter- 
est of the Standard Oil Company he was 
watching, and apparently influencing, 
legislation at Columbus and Washing- 
ton; at any rate, he was rendering ser- 
vices and at the same time was receiv- 
ing thousands of dollars of pay from 
the Standard Oil and was borrowing 
thousands more. It is inconceivable 
that the electorate of Ohio will condone 
this, the very essence of political cor- 
ruption. 

The downfall of Foraker, one of the 
leaders of the Republican party in Ohio, 
would seem bound to damage the na- 
tional and State tickets there. The Dem- 
ocrats have nominated a strong man for 
Governor, Judson Harmon; and if cop- 
ies of the letters of Mr. Archbold to 
Foraker are put into the hands of every 
voter, and if the campaign is in other 
ways conducted with ability, there 
will be no difficulty in making it ap- 
pear that the Foraker-Cox wing of the 
organization has been subservient to 
the Standard Oil. The troubles of the 
Republicans will be much increased if 
Mr. Foraker adheres to his present in- 
tention of trying for reélection to the 
Senate. Unless he gives way and a 
candidate free from all taint comes for- 
ward, the Republicans will justly be ac- 
cused of participating in, or at least 
pardoning, his iniquities. 

The injury to Mr. Taft in Ohio and, 
indeed, throughout the rest of the coun- 
try will, of course, be lessened by the 
fact that he and President Roosevelt 
have for some time been hostile to For- 
aker; the policies which they have urg- 
ed have been those which Mr. Foraker 
has most bitterly and the 
nomination of Mr. Taft was obviously a 
defeat for the Republican “reactionar- 
ies’—the faction of which Foraker is 
These points are 
presented with great force in the state- 
ment which the President gave out Mon- 
day evening. The Archbold letters 
are there seized upon and displayed as 
overwhelining that Forak- 
er’s opposition to the President’s pol- 
icies—and Taft’s poli- 
cies—has been a piece of shameless in- 
sincerity, inspired and paid for by Stan- 
dard Oil malice. Thus it is inevitable 
that, with considerable masses of vot- 
ers, East and West, the motives of Mr. 
Foraker and of those Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who have fought the Pres- 
ident at Washington will be pretty 


combated:; 


one of the chieftains. 


evidence 


therefore Mr. 





thoroughly discredited. However genu- 
ine and disinterested the conservatism 
of these persons, they will be suspect- 
ed. On the other hand, the President 
and his followers loom up larger than 
ever as the only relentless enemies of 
the Standard Oil and other wicked cor- 
porations. And this impression is 
heightened by the letter from Mr. Taft 
which the President quotes. Mr. Taft’s 
declaration, so long ago as July, 1907, 
that he did not care for the Presidency 
if it had “to come by compromise with 
Senator Foraker or any one else in a 
matter of principle,” and that Mr. For- 
aker had “opposed the vital policies” 
of the Administration—all this is bound 
to increase the respect for Mr, Taft’s 
wisdom and courage. It will also 
strengthen him in those very radical 
States—like Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, and the Dakotas—where 
there have been doubts as to the com- 
pleteness of Mr. Taft’s devotion to the 
Roosevelt programme. In fine, the let- 
ters which have undone Foraker will, in 
many parts of the country, be a certifi- 
cate of character for Mr. Taft. 

The one embarrassment is the rather 
ostentatious reconciliation a few days 
ago between Taft and Foraker. That 
Mr. Taft’s handshaking and his promise 
to speak from the same platform with 
Mr. Foraker were anything more than 
an attempt to patch up between the 
quarrelling Republicans of Ohio a modus 
vivendi till after election is improbable. 
Nevertheless Mr. Taft must now bitter- 
ly regret that he even seemed to meet 
Mr. Foraker half-way. The maintenance 
of his former attitude of aloofness 
would have been far more dignified, 
and, as the event proves, profitable. For 
ever in politics the man who sticks 
rigidly for high principles and is not 
afraid of making and keeping enemies 
is often the one who wins the fight. 








MR. TAFT AND HIS RELIGION. 

The Democrats in the Middle West, it 
is increasingly apparent, are basing 
some of their high hopes on the quiet 
effort to stir up orthodox church-mem- 
bers against Mr. Taft because he is a 
Unitarian. The attack of the Method- 
ists upon Mr, Cannon is an open ap- 
peal to their preachers to denounce from 
their pulpits the course of the Speaker; 
against Mr. Taft the movement is more 
insidious. It is a whispering campaign, 
accompanied by ardent personal appeals. 
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not to let high heaven witness the seat- 
ing in the White House of a man who 
denies the divine parentage of Jesus. 
Nor is this dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Taft confined to the Methodists. Ad- 
herents of other evangelical denomina- 
tions are becoming uneasy because— 
curiously enough—Mr. Taft is believed 
to be too friendly with Rome. It is re- 
membered that as Governor-General of 
the Philippines he dealt with many ques- 
tions in a way highly satisfactory to 
the Vatican, and that the purchase of 
the Catholic lands in the archipelago 
was on terms far more acceptable to 
the Church than to the Filipinos who 
had directed their successful revolution 
quite as much against the friars as 
against the Spanish authorities. Then, 
too, by Mr. Roosevelt’s direction, Mr. 
Taft actually went to Rome in violation 
of all American precedents, to negotiate 
direct with the Vatican about these very 
lands. It is further recalled that Mr. 
Roosevelt was unfortunately involved in 
the attempt to obtain a cardinal’s hat 
for Archbishop Ireland. For this the 
President, a spoiled darling, was read- 
ily forgiven; but the fear now express- 
ed, honestly or dishonestly, is that Mr. 
Taft has been so long in training un- 
der his political creator as to make it 
likely that he, too, will appoint a Cath- 
olic to his Cabinet and adopt Mr. Roose- 
velt’s methods of capturing Catholic 
votes. The fact is, however, that the 
Catholic interest in Mr. Roosevelt was 
due quite as much to the popular 
enthusiasm for his personality and the 
flattery of his attentions to Catholic au- 
thorities as to anything done for the 
Church itself. And the same thing may 
be said of his success in securing many 
Hebrew votes. Has he not a Straus as 
well as a Bonaparte in his Cabinet, and 
has he not recognized in innumerable 
ways the important position now oc- 
eupied by Hebrews in our financial, po- 
litical, and social life? If Mr. Taft is 
to be under suspicion because of Mr. 
Roosevelt's friendliness to Catholics, he 
should also be watched because the Pres- 
ident is hail-fellow with the Jews. 


But this argument is obviously too in- 
sincere and far-fetched to be worth elab- 
orate refutation, though, unhappily, it 
is likely to catch the evangelical ground- 
lings and no-popery fanatics of all kinds. 
The simple truth is that, with the 
glamour of Mr. Roosevelt’s personality 
removed from the centre of the stage, 





men of all faiths are going to vote, as 
before, with less regard to the candi- 
date as an individual and more for 
the things he stands for. This change 
we count, in general, a great gain. We 
look, however, with unmixed regret 
upon the entrance of the Methodists 
as a body into politics, whether their 
objective be a legislative barnacle, like 
Speaker Cannon, or any one else. Every 
one knows what an outcry would arise 
if the Catholic Church gave orders to 
its priests to read from their pulpits a 
flaming attack upon the most powerful 
official of the government next to the 
President. The best policy for all the 
sects and for the country itself is to 
avoid the use of ecclesiastical machin- 
ery for political propaganda. 

As for Mr. Taft, since this is not the 
day of the fagot or the rack, we believe 
that, on the whole, the attempt to attack 
him because of his religion will react to 
his advantage. The facts about Mr. 
Taft’s personal life are all known; there 
is not a shadow on it anywhere, not 
even the breath of a suspicion that he 
has ever been other than a clean-mind- 
ed, clean-living American gentleman. He 
has put service to the state far above 
the pursuit of the almighty dollar; he 
has never attempted to conceal his be- 
liefs, or to shift the responsibility for 
them, and he has, therefore, even won 
the unbounded respect of those who dif- 
fer from him radically on _ political 
questions. The example of his upright 
life is of enormous benefit to the youth 
of the nation whether he has attended 
church four times a year or forty, This 
is no age to proscribe a man because he 
has played golf on Sunday, or because 
he believes in the religion of Emerson, 
of Channing, of Theodore Parker—in 
fine, because he is a member of a sect 
which has supplied leaders for all the 
great humanitarian movements of the 
last century. The mere effort to appeal 
to prejudice and bigotry will rally men 
to his side, if the matter interests them 
at all. 








THE INSATIABLE ARMY. 

With Congress nearly three months 
away and a Presidential campaign ab- 
sorbing the country, the insatiable army 
boomers are already planning next win- 
ter’s raid upon the Treasury. The Sec- 
retary of War is to ask for at last ten 
new regiments of infantry, five of cav- 





alry, and several companies of coast ar- 
tillery; and it is hinted that President 
Roosevelt will make the same demand 
in his annual message. One hundred 
thousand men is the minimum strength 
desired, and the President is to prove 
that we must have this number in or- 
der to relieve our infantry, now com- 
pelled to spend too much time in Cuba 
and the Philippines, and in order to 
man the new coast defences at Manila 
and Honolulu. Even the present craze 
for aeronautics is to be a pretext for 
more soldiers: Congress is to hear that 
the Signal Corps, which deals with 
aeroplanes and balloons, must forthwith 
have more men and money. 

Still another reason for more regi- 
ments is the already threatening block 
in promotions. The sudden expansion 
of the army in 1898 and 1901, and again 
in 1907, brought into service many 
young men who have gone ahead rap- 
idly, not only because of the new regi- 
ments created, but because of the pass- 
ing of the entire generation of civil war 
veterans who at the outbreak of the 
war with Spain filled the grades from 
major up. About 68 per cent. of our 
officers have had less than ten years’ 
service, and with the older men retired, 
they see approaching the same block in 
promotion which resulted from filling 
the regular army with young men in 
1866. In the infantry there is only 
one retirement for age between now 
and September, 1911; in the field ar- 
tillery, none until 1913; and in the 
cavalry but two between now and 1912. 
Here is at once a plausible reason why 
more places should be created—to stim- 
ulate the flow of promotions. President 
Roosevelt can become as eloquent on 
the necessity of young colonels and 
majors and captains as he can about the 
crime of having admirals over fifty and 
battleship commanders above forty- 
six. 

But this is not all. Nearly 600 offi- 
cers are absent from their regiments 
or corps as recruiting officers, teachers, 
or students at West Point and the vari- 
ous graduate schools; instructors of the 
Cuban troops; officers of the Philippine 
Scouts and the Porto Rico regiment; 
members of the General Staff; attachés 
and students with foreign armies; em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal Commis- 
sion, etc. Beyond doubt, the discipline 
of the army and its efficiency suffer by 
reason of this absenteeism. Hence Con- 
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gress wil] be urged to provide 600 addi- 
tional officers. 

And finally there is the pay-roll. Last 
winter the army received 10 per cent. 
more pay for officers and 15 per cent. 
for the men—the first increase in forty 
years. But that is declared to be not 
enough. The two officers who lobbied 
this bill through Congress complain be- 
cause the law of last winter did not pro- 
vide automatic increase of pay for 
length of service in the case of officers 
above the rank of captain, and did not 
satisfy other minor demands. 

Ordinarily, in times of business de- 
pression, it would seem to be the duty 
of Congress to curtail its expenses for 
military and nava] purposes, particular- 
ly when there is not a cloud upon the 
horizon. It might be taought, too, when 
this peace-loving republic is devoting 
70 per cent, of its outlay to army, navy, 
and pensions, that sacrifice would be 
sufficient. But no; the way to the 
Treasury has been thrown open to army 
and navy since 1898, and there is no dis- 
position to let the path remain unused. 
Where is the thing to end? Mr. Taft 
seems not to understand the danger of 
these tendencies. He echoes glibly some 
of the military clap-trap of Mr. Roose- 
velt. Bryan has stood at times for the 
old American principles, only to weak- 
en his position by donning a colonel’s 
uniform in 1898, then by asserting that 
the army was increased in order to over- 


awe the workingman, and now, by fall- 
ing in with the mania for a big navy 
and by declaring through the Demo- 


cratic platform that we must have an 
“adequate navy”—without, of course, 
defining “adequate.” Nevertheless, here 
is an issue which must soon force it- 
self on the public—our national balance- 
sheet will do that. 
THE MODERATE SOCIALISTS. 

Because the congress of German So- 
cialists at Nuremberg was sharply divid- 
ed on a question of parliamentary tac- 
tics, we are hardly warranted in looking 
upon the controversy as a “split’”’ with- 
in the Social-Democratic party. Social- 
ist congresses in Germany have quar- 
relled sharply before this, and gone 
their way in unity and peace. It will 
take time to disrupt the marvellous dis- 
cipline of the German Socialists. The 
authority of old and tried leaders like 
Bebel, Singer, and Kautsky can be de- 
pended upon to prevail against radical 





innovations in party principles or prac- 
tice; but it is no auspicious sign for 
the future that congress after congress 
of German Socialists should have to 
deal with such innovations and heresies. 
Evidently, the demand, within the par- 
ty, for a policy that shall go beyond 
mere protest and criticism is growing. 
The elements that stand for compromise 
refuse to be silenced. The Revisionists, 
among whom Eduard Bernstein was 
most prominent, wished to modify the 
Marxian theory so as to make room 
within the Socialist party for other 
classes than the urban workingmen. 
That was a number of years ago, and 
Revisionism was placed under the offi- 
cial ban. But under another form the 
idea has again come up for considera- 
tion. The question under debate last 
week was whether Socialist Deputies in 
the various German legislatures shall 
continue to vote “No” on all govern- 
ment revenue measures. The Socialists 
of Baden and Bavaria have recently 
made a sharp departure by supporting 
the budgets of their respective govern- 
ments; and for this Bebel has bitterly 
arraigned them. 

The issue over which battle was join- 
ed at Nuremberg confronts the Social- 
ists of every other country in which 
they have developed strength, including 
our own. It is natural that the younger 
generations of Socialism should chafe 
at the réle of inactivity to which the 
orthodox tactics of the older leaders 
would confine them. The younger ele- 
ment finds it hard that a great party 
should hold its soul in patient expecta- 
tion of a decisive victory that may not 
come for a half-century, when minor 
triumphs may be gained from day to 
day. The veterans, on the other hand, 
are sensitive to the dangers of compro- 
mise. Once you start on that facile 
descent, you will compromise and com- 
promise till you land in the Avernus 
of middle-class log-rolling politics. Thus 
the Baden Socialists argued that by vot- 
ing this year’s budget they prevented 
the Clerical Centre from seizing control 
of the government. But to Bebel, Cen- 
tre, Liberal, and Radical bear no differ- 
ent connotation. They are all a bour- 
geois, “reactionary mass.” 

Yet even Bebel has been forced at 
times to recognize the argument from 
expediency. Three years ago, when the 
example of Russia had made the hot- 





heads among the German Socialists 
eager for a general strike which should 
break the power of conservatism in 
Prussia, Bebel fought with all his might 
against a measure which he believed 
would lead to civil war and repression. 
More recently, for the sake of expedi- 
ency, he has declared that in case of 
war with France he is ready to march 
with gun and knapsack to the defence 
of the German frontier. Once you per- 
mit expediency to modify the rigor of 
revealed Socialist doctrine, the moder- 
ate faction cannot see why expediency 
should not be pleaded in behalf of a pol- 
icy of gradual progress towards the ideal. 
There can be little doubt, then, that, as 
the old leaders pass away, in Germany 
as elsewhere, the tendency towards com- 
promise in tactics, both in and out of 
the political sphere, must become accen- 
tuated. In Great Britain, for example, 
the veteran Hyndman still holds aloft 
the banner of uncompromising, revolu- 
tionary Socialism. But just one man 
of Hyndman’s way of thinking, Victor 
Grayson, has succeeded in winning a 
seat in Parliament. The Independent 
Labor Party, which counts among its 
fifty-four members in the House of Com- 
mons a considerable number of Social- 
ists, owes its strength to its latitudinari- 
an spirit. Its founders were wise enough 
to see that if the trade unions were not 
ready for Socialism, they must be dealt 
with patiently, and not scolded and 
alienated. 

The Socialist movement in this coun- 
try is growing conspicuously susceptible 
to the advantages of compromise. The 
old revolutionary theory is still upheld 
by the Socialist Labor Party under the 
leadership of the veteran Daniel De 
Leon. To him the ancient law still 
holds; who is not with him is against 
him. The trade union that refuses to 
enlist under the banner of Socialism is 
as reactionary an institution as the Steel 
Trust. But the Socialist Labor party is 
a dwindling faction, and De Leon’s 
would seem to be a lost cause. Aggres- 
sive and successful Socialism is repre- 
sented by the Socialist Party, whose 
leaders have held an open ear to the 
counsels of expediency. Their platforms 
have been framed with a view to the 
needs of possible converts. At their 
conventions they have discussed such 
things as farmers’ planks and other 
planks that might please. Toward the 
trade unions the Socialist Party has pur- 
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sued a policy of amiable expectancy, and 
for their benefit has pronounced, though 
in somewhat roundabout form, for the 
restriction of Asiatic immigration— 
strange action for a party based on the 
principles of human brotherhood! Above 
all, students of Socialism have only to 
consider how impossible such a move- 
ment as the Christian Socialist agita- 
tion, of which we Hear so much now, 
would have been thought only ten years 
ago, to see how conciliatory is the at- 
titude of our present-day followers of 
Karl Marx. 








HEROIC COUPLETS REVIVED. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, which man- 
ages to combine bad politics and good 
literature, gives fourteen pages of its 
September issue to the first canto of 
“The Hop Garden,” a Modern Georgic 
by W. J. Courthope, sometime professor 
of poetry at Oxford, author of a “His- 
tory of English Poetry,” a “Life of 
Pope,” and editor of Pope’s works. The 
titles are not superfluous, for the poem 
is patently an attempt to eschew mod- 
ern modes and revive the manner of a 
past school in which the writer is a 
recognized authority. The metre is the 
closed heroic couplet of Pope, and the 
substance might be described as a com- 
pound of Pope’s satirical vein, of John 
Philips’s “rustic pipe,” and Goldsmith’s 
mellow complaint. Professor Courthope 
is not afraid to introduce the details of 
planting the hop and of curing its dis- 
eases, and he makes astonishingly good 
reading of them. But the burden of his 
song is the decay that has crept over the 
fields of his native Kent. He recalls the 
days of his boyhood, when every dale 
was a busy farm, and when on every 
side might be seen columns of smoke 
rising from the oasts, or houses for 
drying the hops. But now— 


Vain dream! their ancient haunts my eyes 
behold; 

I breathe the airs, I tread the paths of old; 

But when recording Memory paints anew 

Her former scenes—alas! how changed the 
view! 

Why rise no clustered poles, the hamlet’s 
boast? 

Why glows no furnace in th’ untended 
oast? 

Where are the village bands, whose cheer- 
ful din 

At sunset babbled round the canvas bin? 

All, all are gone! With furrows half ef- 
faced, 

The garden’s soil extends a brambled 
waste; 

To the gay hum of busy life succeeds 





A mournful hush, and in the neighboring 
meads 

His scant and wandering flock a single 
shepherd feeds. 


That has not quite the rare Virgilian 
note of “The Deserted Village”’—what 
living poet can hope to catch that van- 
ished charm*—but when he passes to 
satire Professor Courthope comes nearer 
to his model. Free trade, to this rhym- 
ing statesman’s mind, is the ogre that 
has devoured the bloom of the fields, 
and free trade is possible because the 
“Sovereign Number” are the prey of 
avaricious money-makers and shifty pol- 
iticians: 


Mark, then, what gifts advance the 
“statesman’s” aim— 

A courtier’s soul; perhaps a noble name; 

A front unused to blush; a brain whose 
wit 

Can shift the shoe the winning side to fit. 

Among his peers a bully bold and loud; 

Pert to his betters; cringing to the crowd; 

With twenty baits he’ll catch one huck- 
ster’s vote, 

And turn with equal ease his phrase and 
coat. 

Blamed for his shifts, opinion he outlords, 

Or slimes his treachery o’er with canting 

words: 

So eels, pursued, by swimming top the 
flood, 

Or through the bottom crawl in native 
mud. 

Before the expectant audience next he 
stands, 

Crooks the bent knee, and waves obse- 
quious hands; 

The platform sweats with promises and 


tropes, 

And lies as numerous as his hearers’ 
hopes; 

To win the doubtful seat he’ll stake his 
soul; 


If lost—No matter! he must head the poll. 


Horrid politics, but good verse. In- 
deed, the chief interest of the poem is 
its conscious effort to revert to a rhyth- 
mical form which has scarcely been 
heard seriously in England since the 
great invasion of the romanticists un- 
der Wordsworth and Coleridge. There 
is something in this closed couplet that 
has always raised a tempest of revolt 
in the romantic mind, and the history 
of English poetry might be epitomized 
in its varying fortunes. Medizvalism 
passed away and the Renaissance en- 
tered England with its adoption by Chau- 
cer. With the inspiration, and too often 
the license, of the Elizabethans, it was 
abandoned for the greater variety of the 
stanza, or was broken up by making 
the pauses of the sense fall in different 
places from the rhythmical pauses. 
Daniel found the recurring pairs of 
rhyme “tiresome and unpleasing” be- 





cause “they run on with a sound of one 
nature and a kind of certainty which 
stuffs the delight rather than enter- 
tains it.” As a reaction the couplet 
came into favor again after the meta- 
physical writers had reduced the Eliza- 
bethan wit to a kind of drunken pre- 
ciosity. It suited the eighteenth cen- 
tury poets, who valued restraint and 
form more than originality, and who 
dreaded enthusiasm more than dulness. 
But even Cowper, who used the meas- 
ure in his “Table Talk” with consum- 
mate skill, felt the beginnings of re- 
volt against this 

Beating alternately, in measured time, 

The clockwork tintinnabulum of rhyme, 

The nineteenth century brought in 
outrageous rebellion in literature as in 
other things. Keats uses the couplet, 
but in such a way (in his earlier years, 
at least; he learnt better with experi- 
ence), that the rhymes are scarcely felt 
in the long flow of the paragraph. Leigh 
Hunt expresses his pleasure in “seeing 
all the reigning poets, without excep- 
tion, break up their own heroic couplets 
into freer modulation.” Byron tried in 
vain to stem the tide of license. For a 
hundred years the heroic couplet of 
Pope and Johnson and Goldsmith has 
sounded to our ears as a clockwork tin- 
tinnabulum. Lowell likened it to the 
two sticks rubbed together by a savage 
to strike fire. 

‘Well, our own romantic age, like the 
Elizabethan, has dripped to the lees. We 
have the language of the gods, but we 
speak it with an earthly accent. Our 
enthusiasm sounds thin and shrill; our 
words seem an echo; we say that poet- 
ry is dead—or, more probably, “has 
slumped.” Even in so skilled a writer 
as Stephen Phillips one rather admires 
the jugglery of his muse than rises with 
the beating of her wings. One feels a 
lack of reality, a note of inveracity, in 
his work, as in that of all the romantic 
lingerers into the present. They are 
not in*touch with the forces that are 
impelling the age. And the question 
arises—it has been asked in these col- 
umns before now—whether the pros- 
perity of verse does not lie for us in 
a frank acceptance of these facts and 
in a return to the form and, with the 
necessary modification of new ideas, to 
the manner of an age which could of- 
fer brave substitutes for the airier in- 
spiration it lacked. There is a rich field 
open for the satirist who will train him- 
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self in the school of Dryden and Pope. 
The homely virtues of life and the 
pathos of life’s regret may still be sung 
by one who has caught the touch of 
Goldsmith. There is more promise to- 
day for one who will sing the indus- 
try of the farms than for one who seeks 
to prolong Wordsworth’s priestly com- 
munion with nature. It is because Pro- 
fessor Courthope has produced a meas- 
urably successful and deliberately in- 
tended revival of this sort that his 
“Hop Garden” is notable in the poetry 


of the day. 








FRENCH HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
Paris, September 12. 


Under the head of history should be 
ranked “Boccace,” by an authority on 
the Italian Renaissance, E. Rodoca- 
nachi. He follows Boccacio as an indi- 
vidual, emotional lover, Tight—too light 
—story-teller, winding up religious and 
mystic; and also as the poet and prose 
writer of his race, the moralist of his 
time and a man of politics—all which 
was not contradictory in that blessed 
age. A power of evolving contemporary 
documents beyond all warrant of known 
reality is the reproach cast up against 
Anatole France for his “Jeanne d’Arc.” 
Among the countless critics excited by 
the book, Achille Luchaire may be not- 
ed, and P. H. Dunand, who has deliv- 
ered his attack in three separate pamph- 
lets. M. Luchaire has brought to a close 
a work of his own, which would have 
been enough for the lifetime of many 
historians, with the fifth volume of his 
“Innocent III.” It treats of the kings 
who made themselves vassals of the 
Holy See, France remaining the only ex- 
ception in Western Europe. The subject 
has not the same popular interest as 
Joan of Arc, and, evidently, it is not 
handled with the same mastery of style 
which Anatole France brings from his 
romances; but the great Pope marks 
a turning point in the world’s history, 
and M. Luchaire’s volumes represent the 
latest results of research at first hand 
Their fulness of material the German 
Hurter was unable to command seventy 
years ago. Hurter was so enchanted 
with his Pope that he turned Catholic; 
M. Luchaire, who has been a _ collab- 
orateur of Professor Lavisse for medi- 
wval epochs, might well be, from his 
writing, a liberal Catholic—or perhaps 
it would be better to say a conservative 
positivist. 

In his episodes of the Thirty Years’ 
War the Vicomte de Noailles publishes 
a volume, “Bernard de Saxe-Weimar 
(1604-1639),”" which has all but an ac- 
tual interest for our day. It narrates 
the “reunion” of Alsace with France. 
Alfred Rébelliau, librarian of the Insti- 
tut de France, and lecturer on “religious 





ideas and literature from the fourteenth 
to the nineteenth century” in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, digs deeper the groove 
of erudition, which he began some years 
ago, by a documentary work of prime 
importance—‘La Compagnie secréte du 
Saint-Sacrement.” It contains the let- 
ters sent from the group of Paris to that 
of Marseilles from the year 1639 to 1662. 
These “companions,” who, according to 
divers sympatnies, have been ranked by 
historians among saints or assassins, 
turn out to be citizens devoted to their 
religion in an age when citizens still 
believed. Their reputation in history 
is partly responsible for the ill fame of 
“La Congrégation,” which founders of 
the Third Republic like Henri Brisson 
have cleverly turned against “les con.~ 
grégations” or religious communities of 
monks and nuns—quite another thing. 
Professor Rébelliau is apparently of 
Protestant antecedents; but his docu- 
ments show off their writers to advan- 
tage in comparison with what has be- 
come official French history. Prince 
Emmanuel de _ Broglie’s ‘“Tourville” 
(1642-1701) is a solid historical book on 
Louis the Fourteenth’s great sailor, 
whose picturesque flights in every Euro- 
pean water were not without influence 
on universal history. 

In a volume of miscellanies, “Esquis- 
ses et récits,” by the new Academician, 
the Marquis de Ségur, further material 
is given to judge of that society of the 
eighteenth century from which Mrs. 
Humphry Ward transplanted her “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter” into modern England. 
It explains, finally, the family relations 
of Madame du Deffand. There is also 
an interesting description of the edu- 
eation of women in that century of 
courtiers and philosophers. Mention may 
also be made here of the official publica- 
tion by the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion of unpublished documents on the 
economical history of the French Revo- 
lution. The present volume of the im- 
mense collection contains 766 pages, em- 
bracing two cantons of the district of 
Alencon (1788—Year IV., or 1796). The 
decision of Prince Murat to publish let- 
ters and documents in his possession 
has come as an agreeable surprise to 
historical students, and may well fur- 
nish new material of importance. The 
first volume, “Lettres et documents pour 
servir a l'histoire de Joachim Murat 
(1767-1815),”. with an introduction and 
notes by Paul Le Brethon of the Na- 
tional Library, comprises letters of 
youth and of the early campaigns in 
Italy and Egypt. “Le Tribunal révo- 
lutionnaire,” by G. Lendétre, is, like all 
the readable and reliable works of this 
expert, a realistic transcript of the day’s 
doings of the infamous Fouquier-Tin- 
ville while sending the victims of the 
Terror to the guillotine. The unpublish- 
ed documents, the plans and details of 
buildings, and the particulars of all 





these judicial murders in the name of 
liberty will forever make it difficult to 
accept the Revolution en bloc. The diffi- 
culty is heightened by equally authentic 
work on precisely those opponents of 
revolution who are commonly supposed 
to have partly justified its excesses— 
“Les Emigrés a cocarde noire,” by R. 
Bittard des Portes. This tells the life 
and sufferings of the honest rank and 
file that followed princes and nobles 
to exile and war in England, Belgium, 
Holland, and back to the French coast 
at Quiberon, sorely tried by the worn- 
out aristocracy of officers to whom they 
were faithful. The unpublished docu- 
ments of “Fraternité révolutionnaire,” 
by P. Bliard, have pathetic narratives 
of the death of Louis XVI., of liberty 
trees, of Lucile Desmoulins, and other 
victims of doctrinaires leading a crim- 
inal crowd. 

The “Mémoires inédits de Mademoi- 
selle G2orge,”’ the theatrical star, pub- 
lished by P. A. Cheramy from the orig- 
inal manuscript, are of lighter stuff, and 
throw us literally into the arms of Na- 
poleon—no ideologue he, but with his 
own will and judgment as the ultimate 
base of morals. Albert Schuermans’s 
“TItinéraire général de Napoléon Ier” is 
sufficiently characterized by Henry 
Houssaye, a competent judge, in the 
preface: “Of all the books published 
about Napoleon for twenty years, I 
hardly know one more useful, more in- 
teresting, and, of its kind, better made.” 
Frédéric Masson publishes a third vol- 
ume of his series, “Jadis et aujourd’hui” 
—miscellanies mainly occupied with the 
Revolution of Napoleon, making the 
twelfth volume of the Napoleonic works 
which have brought him into the French 
Academy. Gen. Désiré Chlapowski’s 
“Mémoires sur les guerres de Napol- 
éon (1806-1813),” as published by his 
son, now appear in French. Their Pol- 
ish author fought with the conqueror 
until he found out that nothing was to 
be hoped for his hapless country, ground 
between the nether and the upper mill- 
stone. “L’Archichancellier Cambacérés 
(1753-1824),” by Pierre Vialles, gives 
from unpublished documents the career 
of one with whom both Revolution and 
Napoleon had to count, and who out- 
lived both. 

“L’Europe et la restauration des Bour- 
bons (1814-1818),” by Pierre Rain, also 
makes use of much unpublished mate- 
rial concerning the first years of the re- 
stored Bourbons, when they showed 
their own incompetence to deal with 
the new world in which they found 
themselves, while their followers were 
for a great part frankly unworthy. The 
“Table analytique alphabétique” of the 
twelve-volumed Socialist History of 
France from 1789 to 1900, edited by M. 
Jaurés, is a complete reference book to 
that Revolutionary “encyclopedia of 
men and things (Socialist) of the nine- 
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teenth century.” In the name of the 
Revolution, also, is published the third 
volume of the complete works of Baku- 
nin, founder of Anarchy. It contains 
“L’Empire knouto-germanique et la 
révolution sociale,” published by him 
in 1871, and still earlier “philosophical 
considerations on the divine phantom, 
the real world and man,” edited with 
notes by James Guillaume, who was a 
disciple of the prophet. This is the 
thirty-ninth volume of the Bibliothéque 
Sociologique Internationale. 

Less theoretical, more actual, is the 
sixth and final volume of Joseph Rein- 
ach’s “Histoire de l’Affaire Dreyfus,” 
entirely devoted to the revision of the 
case by the Court of Cassation. The 
book is, perhaps, as complete as is pos- 
sible at present; and, in spite of the in- 
evitably partisan quality of the author, 
it is laboriously frank, even to discon- 
certing admissions in regard to the con- 
duct of the Affair, which was built up 
on the Case. Of absolutely contempo- 
rary history, “La Vie politique dans les 
deux mondes (1906-1907)” is the first 
volume of an annual series. Its impor- 
tance may be judged from its appear- 
ing under the direction of Achille Vial- 
late, with the help of other professors of 
the Ecole des Sciences Politiques. Those 
for whom the dark and mysterious have 
charms when considering the play of 
the world may find entertainment, pass- 
ing instruction even, in “Le Drame ma- 
connique” by Copin-Albancelli. The au- 
thor asserts that twenty years of re- 
search make him competent to expose 
Freemasonry—‘“the occult power against 
France’’—in its origin and aim and in 
its “veritable organism unsuspected un- 
to this day.” The competence is of grad- 
uates in the school of Edouard Dru- 
mont. “Sur le Pré,” by Rouzier-Dor- 
ciéres, represents the historical affairs 
of a very limited and fast disappearing 
set of what used to be known as the 
Boulevard. It is made up of remin- 
iscences of the duels—more than two 
hundred—in which the author played 
some part. The preface is appropriate- 
ly furnished by the comedy writer, 
Georges Courteline. Ss. D. 








NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


George Willis Cooke’s “Bibliography of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson” (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.), is prepared upon the same gener- 
al plan as the same author’s “Bibliography 
of James Russell Lowell” (see the Na- 
tion of December 6, 1906, p. 485). The al- 
phabetical list of single titles giving the 
place and date of first appearance and sub- 
Sequent reprints, fills fifty pages. This is 
followed by the chronological list of sep- 
arate works, with their various editions; 
lists of works edited by Emerson; collected 
works; volumes of selections, or compila- 
tions containing poems or essays by him; 
biographies, notices, poems addressed to 
Emerson, etc. From the point of view of 
the collector of first editions it is unfortun- 
ate that there is no list of books and 





pamphlets such as make up a set of first 
editions—a shortcoming that has _ been 
pointed out in notices of the earlier volumes 
of the series. In the description of the first 
edition of the First Series of ‘‘Essays,”’ 1841, 
Mr. Cooke says: “The first issue has the 
words ‘First Series’ on the back.’’ This 
is an unfortunate slip. There was no ne- 
cessity of so designating the volume until 
a Second Series was under way; and the 
earliest issue is without the words “First 
Series.”” In the list of books containing 
contributions we fail to find “‘The Pioneer,” 
a compilation edited by Edward Clapp, 
jr., Lynn, Mass., 1846. Here first appears 
in book-form one of Emerson's best known 
poems, “‘Each and All.” It had come out 
in the Western Messenger (Cincinnati) for 
February, 1839. In his note to that inter- 
esting volume “Over-Songs,”’ four poems 
by Emerson, Bayard Taylor, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, and Lucy Larcom, privately 
printed for George M. Ide of Taunton, Mass., 
as a wedding gift to Mrs. Henry Morton 
Lovering, Mr. Cooke says “Only 5 copies 
were printed.’”’ This may be true, but in a 
letter laid in the only copy which has ever 
been offered at public auction, (first in the 
Roos sale, 1897, and again in the Arnold 
sale, 1901), Mr. Lovering said: 

I think but eight or ten copies were 

printed, a copy for each of the authors, 
and one beautifully bound is in my wife’s 
possession. I say I think this was the 
limit of the edition though I am not posi- 
tive. 
Emerson’s obituary notice of Thoreau, as 
published in the Boston Daily Advertiser 
May 8, 1862, and now reprinted on pages 
120-122 of the “Bibliography’’ will be read 
with interest by all admirers of Thoreau. 
The volume is made more useful by having 
a fuller index than the earlier volumes of 
the series. 

The Nation for June 11, described Part 
i. of an early American edition of Dickens's 
“Pictures from Italy,’’ issued by Putnam 
in 1846, under the title “Travelling Let- 
ters”; and the surmise was made that no 
more than that first part was issued in that 
form. William C. Lane, librarian of Har- 
vard, informs us that his library possesses 
also a Part ii., paged in continuation of 
the first part, from 23 to 48, and containing 
Letters 4 to 7. 

On September 30 and October 1, C. F. 
Libbie & Co. of Boston sell a large collec- 
tion of books consigned from England, in- 
cluding some notable lots, among them a 
set of the Delphine Classics, 187 vols., on 
large and thick paper; Notes and Queries, 
complete to June, 1908, in 123 vols., with 
six (out of nine) index volumes; and the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, from its beginning 
in 1731 to 1850, 190 vols. Among books 
likely to interest collectors are some first 
editions of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Browning, Stevenson, and other 
modern writers, including a set of the 
Waverley Novels, 74 vols., all first editions 
excepting the three great rarities ‘““‘Waver- 
ley,”’ ‘“‘Guy Mannering,”’ and the first series 
of “Tales of My Landlord’; books from the 
Elzevir and Foulis presses; several old 
English Bibles (mostly imperfect); a con- 
siderable collection of American maps and 
some Americana. 











Correspondence. 





A QUESTION IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
STAGE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I wonder if any of your readers can 
enlighten me as to the authorship of a 
pamphlet entitled: 

A | VINDICATION | OF THE | STAGE, | With 

the Usefulness and Advantages | or | Dra- 
matick Representations, | In Answer to | 
Mr. COLLIER’s Late Book, Entituled | A 
View of the Prophanesgs and Immorality, 
&c. | In a Letter To a Friend | [Motto in 
Latin) ' Lonpon: | Printed for Joseph 
Wild, at the Sign of the Elephant at | Char- 
ing-Cross. MDCXCVIII. 
This is one of the many pamphlets provoked 
by Collier’s “Short View,” 1698. In R. W. 
Lowe's “Bibliographical Account of English 
Theatrical Literature,” 1888, this pamphlet 
is listed without any assignment of author- 
ship. Edmund Gosse’s “Life of William 
Congreve,” London, 1888, contains in the 
third chapter, which deals with the Collier 
controversy, the following passage (p. 
113): 

Gildon promised that when he had leisure 

he would write “A Vindication of the 
Stage.” The very interesting tract, however, 
which was published under that title on the 
17th of May is from a very different and, 
no doubt, a far more accomplished hand 
than his. There exists, I believe, not even 
a tradition which connects this pamphlet 
with any known name. I have little hesi- 
tation, however, in attributing it to Wych- 
erley. 
Mr. Gosse then gives his reasons for the 
attribution, reasons which, the candid reader 
must admit, are far from cogent. This con- 
jecture by Gosse is mentioned in passing in 
the article on Wycherley in the “Dictionary 
of National Biography.” 

My question is whether Gildon has ever 
been seriously considered as the author of 
this pamphlet. In (April, according to 
Gosse) 1698, he published a play: 

PHAETON: | OR | The Fatal Divorce. | a | 
TRAGEDY. | As it is Acted at the THEATRE 
Roya. | IN Imitation of the ANTIENTS, | 
With some Reflections in a Book call'd, a 
Short View of the Immorality§ Profaneness 
of the English Stage. 

The passage in the preface to which Mr. 
Gosse refers was as follows: 

I have no Room in this Place to shew all 
the Abuses and Absurdities this Author is 
guilty of, but I reserve most of them for a 
work I have long design’d, and which I 
resolve to conclude some time this summer 
in Vindication of the Stage, ¢c. 

At the end of Gildon’s preface is another 
passage which may afford some light: 

Which I desire he may do before I pub- 
lish mine in Vindication of the Stage 
against Mr. Pryn and Mr. Collier; in which 
I question not, but I shall make evident that 
the Wit of Man can invent no way so effi- 
cacious, as Drammatick Poetry, to advance 
Virtue and Wisdom, and the Supream duty 
of an English man (next the Love of God 
which is always Supream) the Love of our 
Country, a Lesson I shall particularly Rec- 
ommend the Stare for to Mr. Collier. 

The coincidence of title, of course, proves 
nothing by itself, but “A Vindication” and 
the preface to “Phaeton” have several 
points in common: both emphasize Collier’s 
charge as to blasphemy and answer it with 
some particularity; both point out that when 
Congreve’s lover, Valentine. says he is 
truth, the fact that there is a similar 
phrase in the Bible does not make the ut- 
terance blasphemy. But it must be con- 
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fessed that most of the replies to Collier 
run over a beaten track and touch upon the 
same or similar matters. “A Vindication,” 
however, does lay much stress on the argu- 
ment that dramatic poetry advances virtue 
and wisdom, and the remarks under this 
head conclude (p. 27) with the sentence: 

Thus seeing of what Worth and Value 
Drammatick Poetry is,for forming our Man- 
ners and regulating our Lives, besides the 
great Delight and Pleasure it affords us, I 
think I need not urge much more for its 
Recommendation. 

But any determination of the authorship 
of “A Vindication” is impossible without a 
close study of the writings of Gildon, 
Wycherley, and perhaps other authors of 
the period. To most of us Gildon is only a 
name in the “Dunciad."’ Have any of your 
readers that detailed knowledge which will 
solve my doubts? » «i 

New York, September 18. 


MY FAVORITE BOOKS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your editorial on August 27, “Their 
Favorite Book,” leads me to believe that 
my own personal experience, which has 
been, I hope, unusual, may interest your 
readers. A student and teacher of litera- 
ture most of my life, I have a first-hand 
knowledge of a considerable part of the 
literature of four languages. In English, I 
am fairly familiar with the principal writ- 
ings from Beowulf to those of Bernard 
Shaw. For ten years, however, I have been 
an invalid—cut off for the most part from 
ordinary activities. Seldom able to leave 
my home, and seeing but few people, 1 
pass much of my time in _ soli- 
tude and so am thrown almost 
wholly upon my own resources. Un- 
der these circumstances books are my chief 
recourse. Perhaps it would be rash to as- 
sert that my tastes are not in some de- 
gree morbid, yet they are fairly compre- 
hensive. I enjoy the best English and Ger- 
man love-songs, which some of my more 
sophisticated friends call silly. I have re- 
cently found amusement in ‘“‘The Day of the 
Dog,”’ and interest in the “House of Mirth’’; 
I can kill time, when it seems to deserve 
killing, by reading “The House of a Thou- 
sand Candles."”" So I feel that my taste 
and judgment are still fairly sound. 

Under these conditions, which approach 
quite too near those of the desert island, 
who are my favorite authors? After doing 
my best to estimate the facts correctly, 
I am convinced that Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton are more to me that any other— 
yes, than all other authors combined. They 
Satisfy most completely my varying 
moods. Fortunately, I am so familiar 
with their works that I do not have tu 
read them, but can recall characters, 
scenes, and passages almost at will; and 
the same is true of several other writers. 
So as I sit alone, Sir Toby and Jaques are 
my club companions. In my happier mo- 
ments, Perdita and Florizel, Rosalind and 
Orlando, and the cheerful pictures from 
“L’Allegro” serve as a perpetual delight. In 
my more serious moods, when the harder 
problems of human conduct perplex me, 
Shakespeare and Milton give more help 
toward a solution satisfactory to myself 
than any other writers I know. Where 
else is there so wise a criticism of life? 





Where else such high standards for hu- 
man action? In Brutus, in Hamlet as 1} 
conceive him, in Cordelia, and in the Lady 
in “Comus,” I find incentives toward the 
highest things o? which man is capable. It 
the burden of life becomes too heavy, I gain 
courage never to submit or yield from 
Samson Agonistes and Satan, who to me is 
a literary—not a theological character. Ana 
in the deep despondency of my broken and 
blasted life, I find nowhere more solace 
than in the passage of “‘Lycidas’’ beginning, 
“Alas! what boots it.” These two authors, 
therefore, are my chief sources of pleasure, 
of intellectual interest, of endurance, and 
of consolation. They respond to my best 
moods and contribute to my sorest needs. 
How should they not be my favorites? 

I think I notice, too, that in my weaker 
moments I turn to other writers. When, in 
rebellious moods, I abandon my best ideals 
to revel in the worse things of life; when 
I consciously strive to make the worse ap- 
pear the better reason; when I feel con- 
tempt rather than respect for mankind, I 
find plenty of food for this bitter fancy in 
“Vanity Fair,” “Faust,” “Manfred,” “Don 
Juan,” and “Maud,” not to mention innu- 
merable others. Perhaps Chaucer’s good- 
natured ridicule will bring me back to my 
better self; for in Chaucer, as in Shake- 
speare and Milton, things are generally val- 
ued at their real worth. 

Asked why I value Milton and Shake- 
speare more highly than you seem to think 
most people do, I should say that it is 
probably because I know them better. The 
casual reader or playgoer knows little 
more of the great dramatist than may be 
learned from Lamb’s “Tales.”’ I have stud- 
ied my favorites until their works are 
pregnant with what seems to me deep 
meaning. It matters little whether I have 
got this meaning from the works, or have 
read it into them; for me the meaning is 
there. Moreover, I have reflected on this 
meaning until it seems of almost world- 
wide application. 

So, persuaded by my own experience, I 
hold with Matthew Arnold that he who 
seeks the most and best from literature 
will find it only in the works of the greatest 
authors. If he fail to find it. is it not 
largely his own fault? T. W. CowGILL. 

Reno, Nev., September 7. 


MORE OKLAHOMA REFORMS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The other States of the Union pro- 
fess to furnish free tuition, collegiate as 
well as primary and secondary; but it has 
remained for the aggressive new State of 
Oklahoma to throw open the doors of her 
colleges and normal schools without any 
distinction between residents of the State 
and visitors from outside, and absolutely 
without a cent of charge to students in 
any form—no incidental fee, no guarantee 
fee, no library fee, no laboratory fee, and 
most startling of all, no charge for indi- 
vidual instruction in music, vocal or in- 
strumental. 

All of these State schools have elabo- 
rately constituted departments of music, 
with faculties decidedly better trained than 
the average of their colleagues in other 
departments; and the placing of music on 
the free list, a plan put into operation for 





the first time with the beginning of the 
current school year, is an opportunity which 
students are taking advantage of with great 
enthusiasm. At the Southwestern Normal 
School, for example, with five teachers in 
the music department, out of a faculty to- 
talling some twenty-five, every music- 
teacher has every period of his day filled, 
and the waiting list is appalling in length, 
while the teachers in the Normal School 
proper are very indifferently patronized. 
Time only will show whether it is prac- 
ticable for an institution to furnish gra- 
tuitous individual instruction. 


R. T. House. 
Weatherford, Okla. 





THE MEANING OF “CHAUFFEUR.” 


T° THE EDITOR OF THZ NATION: 

Str: I do not know who originated the 
title of “chauffeur” as applied to the driver 
of an automobile. The name is certainly 
appropriate, and the chauffeurs of the 
present day possess the qualities which 
made their prototypes famous. Balzac, in 
“L’Envers de l'histoire contemporaine,” 
says: 

Here you will need a few words of ex- 
planation as to an association which made 
a great noise in its day. I mean that of 
the raiders known as the chauffeurs. These 
brigands pervaded all the western pro- 
vinces. Nocturnal raids were frequent. 
These bands of destroyers were the terrors 
of the country. I am not exaggerating 
when I tell you that in some departments 
the arm of justice was practically par- 
alyzed. 

The modern chauffeurs certainly equal 
or excel their predecessors, and the arm 
of justice is still paralyzed. 

Geo. A. TORREY. 

Boston, September 10. 





THE SPRINGFIELD RIOT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: The action of the grand jury in lay- 
ing the blame for the riot at Springfield, 
Ill., so largely on the local police force is 
about as reasonable as to lay the blame 
for the loss of a battle on the private sol- 
dier. The question of leadership is ignored. 
While it is true that most policemen, when 
put to the test, are physically brave, they 
are not political philosophers or stern 
moralists. Directly or indirectly, they are 
instructed what to see and hear and what 
not to see or hear—the penalty for indis- 
ereet use of eyes and ears, for misplaced 
inquisitiveness, or reforming zeal, being 
dismissal or banishment to undesirable 
posts. In most American cities of the 
Springfield type, the local police force is 
dominated by the politician, or, to be more 
accurate. by the saloon-keeper-politician- 
gambler. 

The so-called “sporting’’ element is gene- 
rally disproportionately large in every 
State capital. Staid, respectable burghers 
from country towns, as pointed out inimi- 
tably by George Ade in his “Fables,” are 
prone to be a bit skittish when away from 
the trammels of home life. Being lawmak- 
ers, they regard themselves as above and 
beyond the law—it is really too much to 
expect the same man to make and obey 
laws. Besides, the king can do no wrong. 
Consequently, Policeman X., who may be a 
very decent sort of fellow, with a wife and 


family to support, naturally hesitates about 
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raiding a certain back room, in spite of 
ocular and auricular proof that a “‘little 
game” is going on there. Nor would it do 
to be too “brash” about “‘pulling’’ a house; 
you never know whom you might drag out 
to light. And it would be gross discourtesy 
to disturb influential legislators who might 
be enjoying themselves, however boister- 
ously, in a saloon after legal hours of 
closing. The pay of legislators is small, 
but for those who like to play the réle of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde there is the lobby- 
ist who is ever ready to replenish depleted 
pocketbooks. The net result is that an 
unusually large and rapacious horde of idle, 
ignorant, and vicious characters, ruled and 
supported by the sporting bosses, control 
the police, paralyze their efficiency, and 
corrupt their sense of duty. 

Now, the lower one goes in the social 
scale the fiercer the spirit of envy and 
malice against those who are more fortu- 
nate. This fact Mr. Hearst appreciates, 
and he harps on that string. If the success- 
ful person, who has raised himself to com- 
parative comfort by his own self-denial and 
thrift, happens to be of another race—a 
black or a yellow man—the rage of the un- 
thrifty, lazy, and vicious white knows no 
bounds. His impulse is to crush his alien 
rival by physical means—or, in plain lan- 
guage, to murder him at the first oppor- 
tunity. The negro, on the other hand, it 
must be confessed, displays little tact in 
his emancipated position of legal equality 
with the white man; in too many cases, 
especially where the blacks are in a nu- 
merical majority, he is prone to show that he 
regards himself as even a little better than 
the white man, especially in public places; 
while his beastly proclivities, when under 
the influence of liquor, alarm and horrify 
whites of every class Add to all this the 
fact that, in common opinion at least, our 
criminal procedure is slow, uncertain, anti- 
quated, and absurdly lenient towards the 
criminal—and we have all the necessary in- 
gredients for a tremendous social explosion. 

The ultimate cause of the Springfield riot 
is, in my opinion, race antipathy. The im- 
mediate cause was bad municipal govern- 
ment. But if we probe a little further, we 
shall find that the cause of bad government 
is our practice of reposing too much po- 
litical power in unfit hands—the vicious, 
unproductive, incapable rabble. 

VERAX. 

Chicago, September 17. 





MR. BRYAN AS A TARIFF REFORMER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I am much surprised to note in the 
Nation of August 27, p. 173, the editorial 
Statement that Mr. Bryan “never cared 
about tariff reform.” As a resident of Ne- 
braska for several years, I was in a po- 
sition to observe Mr. Bryan’s early career 
at close range, and I should say that dur- 
ing those years he appeared—I do not as- 
Sume to fathom the secret inclinations of 
his heart—to be profoundly interested in 
tariff reform, almost to the exclusion of 
all other political topics. Perhaps this 
country has never seen a more signal vic- 
tory, won through the personal appeal of 
a single individual, on any political battle- 
field than that in which he converted an ad- 
verse majority of nearly 6,000 into a ma- 
jority of about that number in his favor, 





the issue being the tariff question to the al- 
most entire exclusion of every other. And 
has it been forgotten that he made a speech 
in Congress upon the tariff question in 1892 
which was pronounced by the New York 
Times the ablest which had been deliverea 
for many years—an opinion in which there 
was quite general concurrence? Is it not 
possibly a little hypercritical to say that 
he has not understood the subject, in view 
of the cant and platitudes that 
have been heard on the floor 
of Congress and from candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency in treat- 
ing of the tariff? One does not need to 
be versed in the whole field of political 
economy in order to demonstrate the iniqui- 
ties of our present system. Whatever Mr. 
Bryan’s qualifications, few men have ever 
spoken more effectively on the subject to 
the average vater. 

Equally ill-considered, as it seems to me, 
are your comments upon the inconstancy 
and inconsistency of Bryan. On the other 
hand, his self-sufficiency and extraordinary 
tenacity of purpose seem to many to be se- 
rious defects. We would hardly speak of 
Cleveland’s inconstancy because he treated 
the financial question as of supreme impor- 
tance when he called the special session 
in 1893. And in 1896 the financial question 
seemed to be of supreme importance. 
Bryan’s contention for free silver was 
largely on the ground that it would add sub- 
stantially to the volume of the currency; 
as that volume has increased, through other 
causes, far beyond his dreams, it would 
be absurd, from his point of view, to deem 
it still a leading issue. 

You also say that real tariff revision will 
not come until the people are indignant. 
Are they to show their indignation by vot- 
ing the Republican ticket when, with the 
new and sinister phrase about “a reason- 
able profit to the American producer’”’ in its 
platform and in the speech of acceptance 
of its candidate, it proclaims the obliga- 
tion of the nation to guarantee success to 
a privileged class? In connection with the 
promise of the Republican candidate to call 
a special session of Congress in the event 
of his election, you appropriately comment 
on the slow progress which could be made 
in enacting tariff laws, but you do not speak 
of the fact that there is no promise of real 
revision. We can easily picture to our- 
selves the smile of derision on the face of 
Speaker Cannon when that message is re- 
ceived—or any other similar message dur- 
ing the next four years. It will then be said 
as the American Economist says now, that 
there is not “a word or syllable in this 
tariff plank that tends to furnish the 
slightest crumb of comfort” to the advo- 
cates of “tariff revision downward.” 

The bogey of Bryanism may furnish mo- 
tives for voting for Taft, but there can be 
nothing more fatuous than to expect tariff 
reform after we have solemnly decided to 
waive it for the present. 

FRANK W. LEwISs. 

Worcester, Mass., September 18. 





A STATEMENT FROM PROFESSOR COE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: The editorial article “An Educa- 
tional Paradox,” in your issue of Septem- 
ber 17,is based upon a misapprehension as 
to facts. I am having no difficulty ‘“‘with 





the Methodists at Northwestern Univer- 
sity,”’ and I have never had any. During 
the seventeen years that I have been a 
member of the Northwestern faculty I have 
never been conscious of any inclination on 
the part of its administrative authorities to 
restrict my freedom of speech. I have ut- 
tered my views frankly and fully, and with- 
out rebuke. As far as I know, there has 
been no attempt even to influence by ut- 
terances. Nor is there any difficulty of any 
other kind between myself and any person 
or persons connected with the university. 

I assume that you have relied for your 
facts upon an article in the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, or else upon a condensation of 
it that was sent out, as I suppose, by the 
Associated Press. The criticisms there re- 
ferred to as having been passed upon an 
article of mine that touches upon the sub- 
ject of conversion were not made within 
university circles at all, but by certain 
clergymen at a camp meeting. Such criti- 
cisms do not in any manner affect my re- 
lations to Northwestern University or my 
plans for the future. 

At Northwestern there are no such “stu- 
dent leagues’”’ as you describe, nor are such 
activities as you ascribe to these leagues 
practised by any other group or organiza- 
tion. 

Your article, therefore, does injustice 
to the university, and, I believe, to Ameri- 
ean higher education in general. When 
academic freedom is really denied or en- 
dangered, I trust that you will raise your 
voice. But in this case fair play demands 
that you do what you can to counteract the 
injurious impression that your article fos- 
ters. 

I may add that the report that I have ac- 
cepted a chair in Union Theological Semi- 
nary is unauthorized and untrue. It sub- 
jects me, and no doubt the authorities of 
Union Theological Seminary, to annoyance 
that seems scarcely deserved. 

GEORGE A. COE. 


Evanston, Ill., September 19. 





[We regret that the widely published re- 
port that Professor Coe was to leave North- 
western and come to the Union Theological 
Seminary should have misled us. We did 
not, however, say that he had been criti- 
cised by the authorities of the institution; 
our point was that attacks from outside 
ministers, the fathers of students, and oth- 
ers of the clientéle of a university might 
make a professor feel freer to speak his 
mind in a theological seminary.—Ep. Na- 
TION.1] 








Notes. 


Among the books on the autumn list of 
the Century Co. are: “Egypt and Its 
Monuments,”” by Robert Hichens; ‘“‘The Red 
City,” a continuation of “Hugh Wynne,” 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell; ‘“‘The Book of the 
Pearl,” by G. F. Kunz and C. H. Steven- 
son; “Whistler in Venice,” by O. H. Bach- 





er; “The Mystery of the Pinckney 
Draught,” by C. C. Nott; “The World I 
Live In,” by Helen Keller; “‘The Remi- 


niscences of Lady Randolph Churchill”; 
“The American College,” by Abraham 
Flexner; and “The Age of Mental Virility,’ 
by W. A. N. Dorland. 
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From the Macmillan Company we are 
to have several books of considerable im- 
portance: “Lollardy and the Reformation 
in England,” 2 vols., by Dr. James Gaird- 
ner; “The Ancient Greek Historians,”’ by 
Prof. John Bury; “The County Lieuten- 
ancies and the Army, 1803-1814," by J. W. 
Fortescue; “Social Life at Rome in the 
Age of Cicero,”” by W. Warde Fowler; and 
“William Morris’ (English Men of Let- 
ters), by Alfred Noyes. 


The third, and concluding, part of Mol- 
menti’s monumental history of Venice is 
soon to be brought out by A. C. McClurg 
& Co. in two volumes. The translation, as 
of the four earlier volumes, is by Horatio 
F. Brown. 

Harpers announce a volume of critical 
essays on “Magazine Writing and the New 
Literature,” by Henry Mills Alden, who 
has been editor of Harper’s Monthly for 
forty years. No doubt he has gathered 
together a number of the papers that have 
appeared in the “Editor's Study.” 


Two new volumes, promised by the Ox- 
ford University Press, will be a welcome 
addition to the Library of Prose and Po- 
etry: “Selected Poems of William Barnes,” 
edited and annotated by Thomas Hardy, 
and “Selected Poems of John Clare,” edit- 
ed by Arthur Symons 

Richard Burton, professor of English lit- 
erature at the University of Minnesota, has 
three new books—essays, verse, and fiction 

to be published by Little, Brown & Co. 
The novel, called “Three of a Kind,”’ comes 
out this week. 

Small, Maynard & Co. have taken over the 
edition de luxe of “The Poems of Madison 
Cawein,” in five volumes with an intro- 
duction by Edmund Gosse 


Richmond, Va., is planning again to 
start the great magazine of the South. A 
charter has been granted to the Southern 
Literary Messenger, which expects to begin 
in January. 

“Wycliffe and the Lollards,”’ by J. C. Car- 
rick, one of the volumes of The World's 
Epochmakers (Charles Scribner's Sons), is 
another series book and a typical specimen. 
We are reminded of certain other biogra- 
phies in which the puzzle was to find the 
name of the person whose life was being 
described. In this volume of three hundred 
pages it would be a generous estimate to 
say that one-third of the space is given 
to Wycliffe and the Lollards. The rest 
is filled with grand generalizations, analo- 
gies, more or less fanciful, and long his- 
torical, literary, topographical, and other 
digressions, which display the author’s en- 
cyclopedic knowledge, but do not advance 
the reader's acquaintance with his nominal 
subject. A great part of this apparatus is 
devoted to showing up the scandals, past 
and present, of the Romish Church, an un- 
grateful task at best, and one which, after 
all, does not materially illumine the career 
of John Wycliffe. Mr. Carrick seems to 
have read Lechler's “Life of Wicliffe,” and 
to have drawn liberally from it, but other- 
wise we get hardly an indication as to his 
sources of information. There is nothing 
to show that he has read anything of Wy- 
cliffe’s writing in the original or given any 
serious thought to following out the tan- 
gled thread of his theological argument. 
To this slipshod method as to material 
corresponds an equally careless presenta- 





tion. Apparently no adequate proof-read- 
ing was thought of—otherwise we could 
hardly explain the frequency of repetition 
of incidents and phrases and the continual 
employment of school-boy English. A slov- 
enly index forms a worthy conclusion to a 
book which has no real reasun for being. 


The Historical Manuscripts Commission 
of Great Britain has continued its calendar 
of the manuscripts of the Marquess of Or- 
monde by the issue of the tifth volume of 
the New Series, covering the correspon- 
dence of the first duke for the years 1679 to 
1681. The Ormonde papers at Kilkenny Cas- 
tle were among the first of the private col- 
lections to be taken up by the commission, 
but no attempt at a systematic calendar- 
ing was made until the New Series was 
inaugurated in 1902, since which time the 
work has gone steadily forward. Carte in 
his life of Ormonde made extensive use of 
the duke’s earlier letters, but dealt less li- 
berally with the period of the present vol- 
ume. The editors have therefore felt them- 
selves justified in including elaborate ex- 
tracts from the papers of these two years. 
As readers of Carte’s biography are aware 
the period is not one of special importance 
in the crowded life of the illustrious cava- 
lier, and it cannot be said that the material 
here noted is of striking significance, either 
for English or for Irish history. Details of 
Irish government, comments on politics and 
political intrigues in England, gossip of 
a sporting character from Newmarket and 
elsewhere, private happenings in the lives 
of Ormonde and his friends, and references 
to the careers of his sons, particularly of 
Thomas, Earl of Ossory, whose premature 
death in 1680 was generally deplored, make 
up the bulk of the volume. The principal 
topic of political interest is the Exclusion 
Bill, and we get frequent glimpses of two 
men, intimately associated with that piece 
of legislation, the Duke of York and the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, whose careers are of 
importance in our colonial history. A few 
details are given also of the early history 
of Richard Earl of Bellomont, when simply 
Capt. Richard Coote. The correspondence 
in general is distinctly entertaining, but 
does not go deeply into affairs of any great 
moment. 


“Essays in Municipal Administration,” by 
John A. Fairlie (The Macmillan Co.), con- 
sists of various essays and addresses which 
the author has produced since 1898. In gen- 
eral it is a servicable and informing com- 
pend, touching various phases of city his- 
tory, organization, and administration. De- 
parting somewhat from the author’s group- 
ing of the various articles, we may classi- 
fy them under three heads. There is first 
a series which discusses mainly the organi- 
zation, actual or ideal, of American cities; 
second, a descriptive series, devoted chiefly 
to certain important chapters in municipal 
experimentation; last, a somewhat impres- 
sionistic lot of sketches of municipal con- 
ditions abroad. The third lot is least in 
value. They offer the observations of an 
intelligent traveller who has made a recent 
tour of British and Continental cities, and 
who records his impressions of the general 
character of urban life, government, and 
activities, without taking the time to con- 
firm by minute inquiry the views obtained 
by a necessarily rapid survey. The second 
group recounts with accuracy and fairness 
such important pieces of municipal history 





as the street railway struggle in Chicago 
and the municipalization of electric light- 
ing in Detroit. Especially useful is the 
essay “‘Revenue Systems of American and 
Foreign Cities’’—the joint work of the au- 
thor and Prof. Charles E. Merriam. The 
first lot of essays, confined mainly to the 
problem of the organization of American 
cities and their relation to the State gov- 
ernment, conveys no small amount of care- 
fully collected information. In our judg- 
ment, however, it fails in not positing 
more definitely some tangible and specific 
goal to be aimed at. If Professor Fairlie 
would take up the cudgels for or against 
the programme of the National Municipal 
League, for instance, or would propound 
some clear-cut plan for the betterment of 
our “one conspicuous failure,’”” he would 
contribute more to the end all lovers of 
good city government have at heart. H. 
J. Ford’s courageous diagnosis, that the 
organic defect in our municipal organiza- 
tion lies in the almost total disconnection 
of the executive and legislative depart- 
ments, and his remedy—‘‘to give the ex- 
ecutive complete legislative initiative, with 
the right to demand a vote on proposed 
measures’’—are mentioned (p. 23) but pass- 
ed by without acceptance or rejection. We 
have seemingly progressed far enough in 
the matter of city government by trial and 
error to formulate a working hypothesis, 
and to test the hypothesis and its legitimate 
deductions in a more free-handed way than 
Professor Fairlie seems to approve of. 


To the long list of books for which 
cheapened processes of color printing are 
chiefly responsible may be added: “The 
Tower of London,”’ painted by John Fulley- 
love, R. I., and described by Arthur Poyser 
(The Macmillan Co.). The text, beautifully 
printed on thick paper with wide margins, 
consists of an historical] sketch, and then 
descriptions of walks through the Tower, 
round the Tower, about Tower Hill, and 
Allhallows Barking by the Tower. This 
part of the work is competently done, but 
without special distinction of style. The 
pictures are pretty, fortunately in rather 
subdued colors, but without notable excel- 
lence. Any one who has visited the Tower 
will enjoy refreshing his recollection by 
looking at them and dipping into the text. 


In these days when so many bookish es- 
says are written by thin-blooded ladies 
and painful male egotists, one feels a dis- 
tinct relief in perusing the “social and 
comfortable” discourses of ““De Quibus” by 
William H. Taylor (Richmond: The Bell 
Book and Stationery Co.). Dr. Taylor writes 
not out of a tibrary, but out of his own 
experiences as a quondam pedagogue, on 
“Old-Time Schooling’; as a Confederate 
surgeon, on personal reminiscences of the 
civil war; as a practising physician, on 
“Our Noble Profession”; as a professor in 
the Medical College of Virginia, on ‘‘Sci- 
ence and the Soul,” “The Occult,” “Ra- 
dium,” etc.; as coroner of the city of Rich- 
mond, on “The Burial of Ophelia’; as an 
mpregnable old bachelor, on “Woman.” 
On this last subject it must be confessed 
that he is guilty of bad taste in combining 
a medical and Schopenhauerian form of 
cynicism with squashiness. In philosophy 
and religion Dr. Taylor was an unaggres- 
sive skeptic till the “insolent attempt of 
ecclesiasticism to revive its defunct author- 
ity over science” put him at odds with the 
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“‘mediswval village’ of Richmond. His po- 
litical sympathies are loyally Southern; he 
hopes that some Milton will write an 
“Apotheosis of Rebellion.” In education 
he is a devoted champion of the sciences, 
and he resents the fact that “with the 
majority of people the ideal man of learn- 
ing is one who has swamped his brain 
amid the soggy lumber that has drifted 
down to us out of the smash-up of an- 
tiquity.” Yet withal one feels that he is 
a humane man; he has a good fund of hu- 
mor and anecdote, considerable power of 
phrase-making, and an easy, readable 
style, rising now and then to whimsical 
pathos and even eloquence. 


“The Last of the Plainsmen,” by Zane 
Grey (The Outing Co.), is professedly an 
attempt to give the reader a realistic im- 
pression of “Buffalo Jones,” known to 
readers of Western border literature for 
his efforts to preserve the American bison 
from extinction and for his service as war- 
den in the Yellowstone National Park. 
With little but a book knowledge of the 
life into which he was plunging, Mr. Grey 
visited Jones on his buffalo ranch on the 
northern rim of the Grand Cafion of Ari- 
zona, and accompanied him on a hunting 
trip, the object of which was the capture 
of living specimens of cougar, or moun- 
tain lion. Of course the camera was 
along, but since the author appears to have 
been as much of a novice in its use for 
such purposes as in other experiences of 
the expedition, his illustrations are but a 
tame accompaniment to his text. As to 
the latter, cougar hunting on the confines 
of the Arizona Grand Cafion is so full of 
possibilities that one feels cautious about 
charging exaggeration, though Professor 
James’s “‘will to believe’’ needs occasion- 
ally to be called into vigorous action. The 
air of hero worship which marks the au- 
thor’s whole treatment of Jones is so pro- 
nounced that one can hardly read without 
suspecting an unconscious over-coloring. 
Mr. Grey is never dull in his narrative, but 
one tires of the undue straining after ver- 
bal effect in the descriptive bits with 
which his story is interlarded. 


One of the last of Prof. Friedrich Paul- 
sen’s articles is in the Internationale 
Wochenschrift of Berlin, No. 33, entitled 
“Eine neue deutsche Universitat im Osten.” 
It is an earnest plea for the transforma- 
tion of the present Akademie in Posen into 
a full university. It is of interest to see 
that Paulsen deplores the growth of such 
“monster universities,” as he terms Berlin, 
Munich, and Leipzig, and hopes that such 
a new institution in Posen will relieve par- 
ticularly Berlin. He is convinced that 
such a university would do for German cul- 
ture in Poland what Strasburg has done 
in Alsace-Lorraine since 1870. Paulsen de- 
clares that it is high time to establish 
more universities in Germany, as there 
has been only one new one since the 
war with France, although the population 
of the country has increased fully 70 per 
cent. since that time. 

A new quarterly, Zeitschrift fiir Politik, 
is being published by Carl Heymann of 
Berlin, and edited by Prof. Richard 
Schmidt of Freiburg-im-B., and Dr. Adolf 
Grabowsky of Berlin. 

Peter Rosegger’s new work, ‘‘Volksreden 
liber Fragen und Klagen, Zagen und Wagen 
der Zeit” (Berlin: W. E. Kantorowicz), is 





a collection of sixteen addresses on some 
of the problems and perplexities of the 
times. He discusses, for example, the 
Catholic Church of the future, the education 
of girls, and militarism. 

“Geschichte der deutschen Literatur des 
neunzehnten Jahrhunderts und der Gegen- 
wart,” by E. Engel (Leipzig: F. Tempsky 
& G. Freitag), a substantial volume of 
528 pages, with seventy-six illustrations and 
reproductions of twenty manuscripts, is 
really a separate edition of the third and 
concluding volume of the author’s larger 
work, “Geschichte der deutschen Literatur 
von den Anfingen, bis zur Gegenwart,” 
which, originally published in 1906, has re- 
cently reached its third edition. 

The Neue Leipziger Klassiker Ausgaben 
(Leipzig: M. Hesse) contain at a low 
price leading classics, edited by recognized 
scholars. Lately there have been issued 
the Select Works of Matthias Claudius, one 
large volume edited by Dr. G. Behrmann; 
Select Works of Dante, 4 volumes, edited 
by R. Zoozmann; Complete Works of Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath, 10 volumes, edited by 
L. Schréder; the “Kinder- und Haus- 
marchen”’ of the Grimm brothers, edited 
by H. Wolgast; Select Works of Karl Sim- 
rock, 10 volumes, edited by G. Klee. 


The publication house of Eugen Dieder- 
ichs, Jena, has established a special de- 
partment for the literature of Modernism. 
German translations of the writings of sev- 
eral French and Italian Modernists have 
already appeared. A series of brochures 
by German scholars, advocating reformed 
Catholicism, is also announced. 


“Anticlericus: Eine Laientheologie auf 
geschichtlicher Grundlage, by Friedrich 
Andersen (Schleswig: Begas), is a solid 
volume of more than six hundred pages, in 
which the author, a pastor in Flensburg, 
and confessedly a convert of Chamberlain’s 
“Grundlagen des 19. Jahrhunderts,”’ outdoes 
his master in his radical views of modern 
religious problems. He finds in the Chris- 
tianity of history practically only a pia 
fraus of the clergy; and his appeal is for 
a deliverance of the Church from the Ju- 
daistic spirit that has corrupted the origi- 
nal Christianity of the Founder. 


The latest volume in the series Religions- 
geschichtliche Voiksbiicher (Tiibingen: J. 
Cc. B. Mohr) is by Dr. I. Benzinger, now 
engaged in research in Jerusalem, ‘Wie 
wurden die Juden das Volk des Gesetzes?”’ 
The purpose is to answer the question as 
to how the Israelites came into possession 
of their highly developed legal system. Dr. 
Benzinger answers this question with con- 
stant references to the results of archeo 
logical investigation in Babylon. 


F. Heman, in his “Geschichte des jiidi- 
schen Volkes seit der Zerstérung Jerusa- 
lems” (Kalw and Stuttgart: Vereinsbuch- 
handlung), furnishes in a single volume of 
600 pages an ample account of the Jews, 
with more details than most compendious 
histories. The work is characterized by an 
earnest effort at impartiality. In an in- 
troductory chapter the author describes the 
history of Oriental Judaism down to the 
times of Islam. Then come two chapters 
on the Judaism of the Occident; one on the 
Jews and Islam, and another, naturally 
much longer, on the Jews in Spain under 
Arabian and Christian supremacy; then 
separate chapters on the Jews in France, 





England, Italy, Germany, Poland; a com- 
prehensive chapter on the Jews of the East; 
and two chapters on the Jews of modern 
times. 

H. Béhmer, in “Die Jesuiten” (Leipzig: 
Teubner), depicts in outline, but vividly 
and on the basis of independent sources, the 
story of the founder and of the organiza- 
tion of the Jesuit order, of its rapid growth 
in all Europe, its subsequent decay, and its 
reéstablishment and present influence at the 
Vatican. 

Among recent Lutherana mention shoutd 
be made of E. Lessing’s “Martin Luther als 
deutscher Klassiker’” (Hamburg: Verlag 
der deutschen Dichter-Gedachtnis-Stiftung), 
a selection from Luther’s poetical compo- 
sitions and most popular prose writings; 
R. Neubauer’s “Martin Luther: Eine 
Auswahl aus seinen Schriften in alter 
Sprachform, nebst Einleitungen und 
Erlauterungen,” in two volumes (Halle: 
Waisenhaus). This latter work is espec- 
ially valuable to the student of Luther’s 
language. 

The Amtskalender fiir evangelische Geist- 
liche, by Pastor J. Schneider, of Elberfeld, 
a standard work containing detailed infor- 
mation regarding the Protestant churches 
of Germany, has just made its appearance 
for the year 1909—the thirty-sixth volume 
of this annual (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann). 


Stockholms Dagblad for August 23 is 
a “Swedish-American number,’ and con- 
tains several articles about the Swedes in 
this country. Among them is a symposium 
by several Americans of Swedish descent 
in reply to the question addressed to them 
by the editor of the paper: ‘“‘“How can Swed- 
ish culture best be retained among the 
Swedes in America, and how can the tie 
between them and the land of their ances- 
tors be strengthened?” Among those whose 
replies have been published are Prof. Na- 
thaniel Schmidt of Cornell, ex-Gov. Lind of 
Minnesota, Dr. E. Norelius, president of the 
Augustana Synod; Dr. J. A. Enander, edi- 
tor of Hemlandet in Chicago, and J. O. E. 
Trotz of the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. Nearly all the 
writers agree that Swedish culture as such 
cannot have any future among immigrants 
from Sweden, because most of them do not 
belong to the cultivated classes, and the 
culture which they, especially the younger 
generation, derive here, is American. The 
object of the emigrant from Sweden is to 
better his economic condition, and this he 
will do most successfully if he regards him- 
self simply as an American citizen, and lets 
his earlier associations take the second 
place. Among the proposed means of 
bringing about a closer connection between 
the Swedes in America and in Sweden we 
notice warmer encouragement of the 
Swedish press in America, especially on 
the cultural side; exchange of professors 
between Swedish and American universi- 
ties; a further development of the Swedish 
singing societies; visits by prominent 
Swedes to this country, both for the pur- 
pose of familiarizing themselves with con- 
ditions here and of lecturing among the 
Swedish settlements, and greater political 
and religious liberty in Sweden. 


H. Aschehoug & Co. of Christania, Nor- 
way, have just sent out the first two fas- 
cicles of an illustrated history of Norway 
from the oldest prehistoric times to the 
year 1905, in a treatise that promises to 
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be at the same time popular and authori- 
tative. The work, which has been under 
preparation for several years, has been en- 
trusted to six of the foremost historical 
scholars of the country: A. Bugge, A. Taran- 
ger, G. Nielsen, and J. E. Sars, all profes- 
sors in the university. E. Hertzberg, chief 
archivarist of the kingdom, and O. A. 
Johnson, one of the most promising of the 
younger historians. The publishers promise 
that the work, which will comprise six vol- 
umes (about 5,000 pages), will be complet- 
ed in about five years. 

The Deichmanske Bibliothek in Christi- 
ania has issued the first instalment of a 
Norwegian “Poole,” covering over 4,000 
articles on Norwegian topography in seven- 
ty-five periodicals, arranged alphabetically 
under names of localities. It is the inten- 
tion of the librarian, Haakon Nyhuus, to 
issue at least one more part, containing 
articles on biography in the same, and per- 
haps a few more periodicals. For the 
preparation of the whole index he looks 
rightly to codperation of all the larger 
Norwegian libraries. 

The Imperial Academy of Science in St. 
Petersburg has decided to issue in parts 
appearing at irregular intervals an En- 
cyclopedia of Slavic Philology in the Rus- 
sian language, under the editorship of 
Prof. V. Jagic. There will be in all five 
or six large volumes. A beginning has 
been made with Part xii. containing 
a sketch of Russian literature from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth century, by 
Prof. E. Budde. Parts i. and ii. are 
promised for the near future. The Voss 
Sortiment Buchhandlung of Leipzig is the 
agent for Western Europe. 

F. H. M. Blaydes, the well-known classi- 
cal scholar, has died at Southsea, England, 
in his ninetieth year. Dr. Blaydes edited 
the entire works of Aristophanes, with 
latin notes, besides editing plays of the 
tragedians, and publishing volumes of 
“Adversaria.”” He treated his texts with 
a free hand, after the manner of scholars 
of his day. 

Prof. Charles Wesley Bishell, professor 
of the history of theology at Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology since 1895, and 
assistant dean since 1904, died at Salisbury, 
Mass., September 21. Born in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1850, he studied both in America 
and Europe in preparation for the Metho- 
dist ministry. For a number of years he 
held pastorates. Among his writings are: 


“The History of Christianity (1891), “‘The 
Official Recognition of Women in the 
Church" (1892), “The Higher Criticism” 
(1893), “The Foundations of Christian 
Faith” (1899), and “The Child as God’s 
Child” (1904). 


THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


A History of the -Peninsular War. By 
Charles Oman. Vol. III. New York: 
Henry Frowde. $4.75 net. 


Professor Oman’s ubiquity is amaz- 
ing. In the brief interval of less than 


five years which has elapsed since the 
publication of the second volume of his 
“Peninsular War,” he has given us a 
portly work of over 500 pages on fif- 
teenth-century England, a special trea- 
tise on the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, a 





brilliantly witty scene (in yerse) in the 
Oxford Historical Pageant, not to speak 
of countless reviews and minor arti- 
cles. He has also made considerable 
progress with his volume on Anglo-Sax- 
on England, the first of the set of six 
comprised in the collaborate history of 
that country which has been appearing 
since 1905 under his own general edi- 
torship. And now comes the third in- 
stalment of his magnum opus, covering 
the sixteen crucial months of the Penin- 
sular War, from Talavera to Santarem 
(August, 1809-December, 1810)—a re 
minder that the author is quite as 
much at home in the nineteenth century 
as in the Middle Ages, on the Continent 
as in England, and, furthermore, that 
he is preéminently a military rather 
than a narrative or constitutional his- 
torian. In his inaugural lecture at the 
time of his election to the Chichele pro- 
fessorship in 1906, and elsewhere, Pro- 
fessor Oman has laid down certain fun- 
damental maxims for historians: They 
should work, perpetually work, cram 


every spare minute with work; they 
can find their best recreation in a 
change of work; though they must 


never cease to strive for absolute accu- 
racy, they must not shrink from produc- 
tion for fear of inevitable errors of de- 
tail. His most hostile critic will scarce- 
ly venture to deny that he has prac- 
tised what he preached, though there 
are many who feel that his marvellous 
fecundity has been purchased at great 
sacrifice of the complementary virtues 
of scholarly care and deliberation. 

However that may be, it is fair to say 
that evidences of undue haste and super- 
ficiality are unusually few in the pres- 
ent volume. They crop out occasionally 
in careless phraseology. The splendid 
description of the lines of Torres 
Vedras, for example, is marred by a 
most bewildering use of the terms “sec- 
ondary” and “second” line of defence, to 
denote the outer or northernmost works 
from Alhandra to the Zizandre, and the 
next line, further south from Quintella 
to the Sao Lourenco, which protected 
the final semi-circular entrenchment at 
St. Julians and Oyeras. This confusion 
in the account of the lines is, more- 
over, considerably increased by inac- 
curate and self-contradictory statements 
in regard to the eight sections into 
which they were subdivided. 

Such instances of careless use of 
words are, however, comparatively rare; 
and, what is more to the point, the evi- 
dences of painstaking and thorough re- 
search and of sane and unbiassed judg- 
ment are clear on every page. The au- 
thor has not only studied the standard 
authorities, both in manuscript and 
type, with unwearied diligence; he has 
also tapped three sources hitherto un- 
known—the private papers of Sir Ben- 
jamin D’Urban, quartermaster-general 
of the Portuguese army under Marshal 
Beresford; the correspondence of Nich- 





olas Trant and John Wilson, two enter- 
prising leaders in the Portuguese cam- 
paign, to whom was entrusted the im- 
portant task of cutting off Masséna’s 
communications with Spain and France; 
and the letters of Gen. John Gaspar Le 
Marchant, who fell at Salamanca. Fur- 
thermore, he has twice visited in per- 
son the scenes he describes, and is there- 
fore able to furnish many topographical 
details of the highest value. His judg- 
ments on isolated battles and campaigns 
have been, and doubtless will continue 
to be, called in question by military 
critics, but there can be little doubt 
that the justice of his verdicts, taken as 
a whole, will be confirmed. Certainly, 
their sanity, breadth, and freedom from 
prejudice will command general respect. 
To French foe and much traduced Span- 
ish and Portuguese ally he is alike un- 
varyingly fair. The faults of the Na- 
poleonic strategy, the impossibility of 
dealing with the Spanish problem de 
loin without a single commander-in- 
chief on the spot, and the hopeless diffi- 
culties which stared the different heads 
of the six military governments in the 
face, are vividly portrayed (the story of 
Foy’s two interviews with Napoleon at 
Paris on November 21 and 24, 1810, pp. 
456-61, is a case in point); and many 
previous hostile verdicts on the general- 
ship (not the character) of Masséna and 
of some of his colleagues have in conse- 
quence been considerably modified. The 
importance and value of the aid of the 
Spanish and Portuguese levies are cor- 
rectly estimated and frankly acknowl- 
edged: if indocile and hard to codperate 
with, they were certainly heroic, both 
in bearing the stress of actual battle 
and in suffering necessary privation and 
desolation of héuse and home in the 
intervals. Even the lines of Torres 
Vedras would not have saved Portugal 
and Europe from the domination of Na- 
poleon, had they not been supplemented 
by systematic ravaging of the country 
about Masséna’s camp, and by surround- 
ing the French army with a light screen 
of irregular troops, which cut its com- 
munications, and prevented its foraging 
far afield. Of these two indispensable 
supplementary measures, Portugal en- 
dured the one, and undertook the other, 
and by so doing turned the tide. These 
facts have never before been fairly rec- 
ognized by English historians, who al- 
most without exception have blindly 
followed and shared the prejudices of 
Napier. In the preface to his first vol- 
ume Professor Oman observed the strik- 
ing similarity between the position and 
value of this great writer’s “History of 
the Peninsular War” and those of Clar- 
endon’s “History of the Great Rebel- 
lion.” It is high time, and only fair to 
Professor Oman to remark, that, if his 
book continwes as it has begun, it 
promises to bear to the former work, 
at least as far as the military side of the 
subject is concerned, a relation similar 
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to that which Gardiner’s “History of 
England” occupies to the latter. 

The events recorded in the present 
volume form not only the central crisis 
of the Peninsular war, but also the turn- 
ing-point of the entire Napoleonic strug- 
gle: 

The high-water mark of French conquest 
in Europe was reached on the knoll by So- 
bral (the nearest Masséna got to piercing 
the Lines of Torres Vedras) on the wet and 
gusty 14th of October, 1810. (P. 436.) 


The retreat which began a month later 
did not end till French soil was reached 
in 1814—indeed, in a larger sense, it did 
not end till Waterloo. On the Portu- 
guese campaign, therefore, Professor 
Oman has concentrated his best efforts— 
the other operations in northern, east- 
ern, and southern Spain are properly 
treated as mere side-issues of the great 
contest. Even in his account of these 
the careful reader will discover a deal 
of new information, as well as consider- 
able revision of older verdicts. The 
story of the heroic defence of Gerona by 
Alvarez (whom Professor Oman places 
in some respects above Palafox) is par- 
ticularly fresh and valuable. The de- 
scription of the political situation and of 
the Cortes of Cadiz leaves something to 
be desired, and more might have been 
said concerning the effect of the crea- 
tion of the six military governments in 
arousing the Spanish patriots to renewed 
efforts to expel the invaders; but, as 
Professor Oman’s history is essentially 
military, one must not complain of 
omissions of this sort. Certainly the 
treatment of the central drama—the 
Wellington-Masséna due! in Portugal— 
could scarcely be improved, and only in 
matters of detail. Every page, from 
Junot’s preliminary movements about 
Astorga, through the great columnar at- 
tack at Bussaco and the long wait be- 
fore the lines, to the retreat and dead- 
lock at Santarem is vivid and thrillingly 
interesting, and deserves to be ranked 
with the very best work that military 
historians have ever produced. 

It seems ungracious to close a review 
of this able and brilliant volume with a 
complaint about the index, more espe- 
cially as Professor Oman tells us in his 
preface that it was done by another as 
a labor of love. But it is impossible to 
deny, and really only fair to Professor 
Oman to add, that it is utterly inade- 
quate, and, like all inadequate indexes, 
in some respects worse than no index at 
all, because it naturally leads the un- 
suspecting reader to the very erroneous 
conclusion that the omission from it of 
the name of a place or person indicates 
that that place or person is not dealt 
with in the body of the work. Certain- 
ly, such an assumption would be ex- 
ceedingly rash in this particular case. It 
is to be earnestly hoped that, when 
Professor Oman’s last volume is com- 
pleted, an index to the entire set may 





be prepared which will be worthy of the 
author and his great subject. 








CURRENT FICTION. 

The Land of the Living. By Maude Rad- 
ford Warren. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 

Into the oft-told tale of ward politics 
in Chicago the author has infused some 
new effects by making it at the same 
time a study of two phases of the Celtic 
nature—the idealizing and the domi- 
neering. Not only are there a dreamer 
and a boss, but to a certain extent the 
boss is a dreamer; and though he recog- 
nizes the futility of visions in practical 
politics, he sets his affections on a boy 
who is a thoroughgoing idealist. The 
heroine, too, an impoverished Irish aris- 
tocrat, unites an intelligent interest in 
politics with the standards of a vision- 
ary. The reformer, Irish as well, has 
both dreams and ambitions; but he falls 
so easily, so abruptly, and before such 
clumsy temptations, that he can hardly 
be counted a success as either a re- 
former or a race-study. Wexford Coun- 
ty, more or less remotely, furnishes 
these four characters; Chicago the re- 
mainder. Among the latter stands prom- 
inent a stenographer, who, threatening 
to be like many another slangy girl of 
fiction, rises to a heroic height before 


‘we have done with her. 


If the hero and heroine were not 
steadfast in lofty ideals, the author 
might be thought to hold a brief for 
machine politics. Her vulgar million- 
aire is made to say: “There never was 
a reformer yet that wasn’t an inverted 
boss.” But, on the other hand, the 
dreamer’s dreams come true. 


The Four Philanthropists. By Edgar 
Jepson. New York: Cupples & Leon 
Co. 

A bit of whimsical extravagance in 
the vein which Stevenson struck with 
his Suicide Club—if, indeed, it does not 
lead back to De Quincey and Swift, or 
farther. Three men about town, about 
London, that is, and a young girl whom 
one of them succors in distress and sub- 
sequently passes off as his sister, con- 
stitute themselve a General Philanthrop- 
ic Removing Company. The object of 
the company is to “remove” as many 
Enemies of Humanity as possible, and 
incidently to secure subscriptions for a 
children’s hospital in which one of their 
number, the bland chronicler himself, is 
interested. The chief means they plan 
to employ are a sand-bag and a “port- 
able lethal chamber,” or noose-bag, to be 
loaded with chloroform and clapped 
over the head of the given enemy. The 
reasoning by which this band of ama- 
teur thugs, blackmailers, and kidnap- 
pers justify their operations is ingen- 
ious and entertaining. Their plans do 
not altogether succeed; in fact, they fail 
to remove any one, in the most thor- 





oughgoing sense. But the wages of their 
activity, such as it is, suffice to endow 
the hospital, and the enterprise is 
abandoned to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. The narrative is well-sustained, 
and, with its avoidance of mere face- 
tiousness, is a bit of agreeable fooling. 


Brunhilda of Orr's Island. By William 
Jasper Nicolls. Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 

A small salt aquareile of Maine, ex- 
panded into scenic dimensions by the 
help of landscape, athletics, and love- 
making, with a contrasting touch of 
New York and the world of fashion. The 
padding has accomplished its work, and 
the result is an amiable little story 
which in shunning depth has also escap- 
ed sentimentality. Innocuousness hav- 
ing fallen largely into desuetude, a 
story all tidiness is acceptable. The au- 
thor’s touch is prettily light and swift, 
bearing down most heavily, perhaps, in 
his humorous moments. But who would 
be harsh with the dispenser of an hour’s 
salt and piny joys spent in the society 
of an ardent yachtsman, an _ island 
houri, an old tar, and other amphibians? 


The Wayfarers. By Mary Stewart Cut- 
ting. New York: The McClure Co. 
Mrs. Cutting’s short stories, pleasing 

as they have been, hardly prepare one 

for the sustained interest of this novel 

—her first, we believe. It is not by any 

means a closely constructed work. A 

hundred details have no bearing on the 

main plan. These must be taken on 
their own merits—and they have them 

—of insight, of humor, of pungency. 

Where so much is faithful to life one 

need not ask that all shall be structur- 

al. It is a story of human relations; 
and the minuti# which Mrs. Cutting’s 
eye and understanding have conveyed 
to her deft hand lend it variety, if not 
continuity. It concerns an upright and 
affectionate man involved in business 
responsibilities; his adoring wife, seen 
at first in the critical time of “drifting 
to a place among the great and terrible 
company of nerve-centred people”; seen 
at last resisting self-pity, for “she knew 
now that madness lay that way.” Par- 
allel and equally prominent runs the 
story of a young girl’s growth through 
a series of well-meant mistakes. Read- 
ers will be glad to find all ending well 
after tribulation and pain, with a mar- 
gin of charity for the defeated. 
Theodosia’s false lights are wonder- 
fully well elaborated. First, the poor 
fellow who falls by the way—no delib- 
erate sinner, but one who had “been 
brought up in one of those small, dull 
country towns in which all too many of 
the cleanly, white, God-fearing houses 
have no home in them for a boy and his 
friends.” And, second, the good-natured, 
rich, lumpish vulgarian. The true prince 
is perhaps rather femininely virile, 
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rather motivelessly self-denying. The 
world has perhaps not seen him, but it 
would be glad to. Throughout, with the 
difficulties that beset both men and wo- 
men, the intimacy, the possibility of 
the fight and the fighters, make it a 
book of close appeal to those who study 
life and to those who live. 


The Statue. By Eden Phillpotts and 
Arnold Bennett. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 

What consideration can have led Mr. 
Phillpotts to connect his name with a 
story of this order is a puzzle. As soon 
expect a Hardy to collaborate with a 
Haggard, or a James with a Conan 
Doyle. Mr. Bennett may be recalled as 
the author of an extravagant tale called 
“Hugo” (reviewed in these columns Jan- 
uary 17, 1907, p. 61), a figment as in- 
geniously absurd as anything since 
Stockton. “The Statue” is equally in- 
genious, but not intentionally absurd. 
There is no discoverable trace of Mr. 
Phillpotts in either plot or workman- 
ship. It is the kind of thing the cheap 
magazines print—a tale of murder and 
supposed mystery, with suitable embel- 
lishment of "love interest.” It cannot 
be said that the mystery is particular- 
ly enthralling. The experienced reader 
of detective fiction will very early dis- 
cern the rat in the arras. The false 


scents provided are but faint; and the 
real question is not Who killed Cock 
Robin? but Why did Cock Robin build 


the enormous statue upon whose steps 
he chanced to be killed? The disclo- 
sure produces a thrill hardly adequate 
to the machinery. The love element is 
neither more nor less forced than is 
common in stories of the kind. There 
is no person in the story who impresses 
one as anything more than a cog in the 
rather ineffective machine. 

Captain Spink, and Other Sea Comedies. 
By Morley Roberts. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 

High slangmaster of the seas Mr. Rob- 
erts may be called. And there is, no 
doubt, a Mesopotamian blessedness in 
reading of ship-owners who are balmy 
on the crumpet; of second-best men in 
the port watch engaged in putting a new 
seizing on the foot-rope of the starboard 
yardarm of the fore-t’gall’n’ yard; of 
yarn spinners that ‘ave the undiluted to 
tell the ole man surprising tales. Glory- 
ing in such “undiluted,” the happy read- 
er feels a good deal like the mate in a 
cyclone—“as if I were screwed up in a 
four-hundred-gallon tank, about a quar- 
ter full of salt water, and sent over 
Niagara.” 

It is not only in marine argot, how- 
ever, that one may admiringly wallow. 
There are depths and breadths of de- 
vice that are alluring, once one is 
launched. The start is a little reluc- 
tant, it may be. The first two of the 
seven stories catch and clog a little on 





their own humorousness. But with the 
Adonis captain who sailed to South 
America to avoid entangling alliances, 
off we go, skimming merrily over deep 
seas of invention. Aged Skipper Brodie’s 
revenge for being treated as aged, 
Younger Skipper Pasco’s desire to add 
experience to his academic knowledge 
of cyclones, the yachting German 
prince’s misadventures through disre- 
garding the weather, leave one at last 
in a mood for more, a clear case of en- 
durance blossoming into embrace. 


My Day and Generation. By Clark E. 
Carr. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$3 net. 

Clark E. Carr of Illinois, whose sev- 
enty years of life extend from Andrew 
Jackson's administration to the present 
moment, gives in “My Day and Genera- 
tion” reminiscences of the men and 
events that have touched him personally 
during an active career. Though attain- 
ing himself no great eminence, his posi- 
tion admitted him to intimacy with 
many of the great figures of his time 
and gave hima part in important move 
ments. During the Civil War he was 
an energetic upholder of the cause of 
the Union. Soon after he saw under 
favorable circumstances the inchoate 
States of the Pacific slope. In the Re- 
construction period he was close to the 
men who were in the foreground. Ap- 
pointed later envoy to Denmark, his 
contacts with great European person- 
ages were interesting. He rendered a 
marked service at the Paris Exposition 
of 1900. 

In the frank and graphic series of 
sketches, presented with no undue self- 
obtrusion, we have as the earliest a 
glimpse of Martin Van Buren, whom 
Mr. Carr encountered while studying 
law at Albany, N. Y., in 1857. The worn- 
out statesman is effectively presented 
in a few telling sentences. Less fortu- 
nate is the reference to Millard Fill- 
more, an amiable and useful man in his 
day, who has had hard measure from 
fate. Our author was familiar with 
Lincoln from the time of his first 
emergence from obscurity, and some of 
his reminiscences are well worth re- 
cording. As a delegate to the Baltimore 
Convention in 1864, when Lincoln was 
renominated, Mr. Carr was cognizant of 
a shrewd bit of maneuvring on Lin- 
coln’s part through which his party be- 
came effectively consolidated—a fine il- 
lustration of the President’s political 
astuteness. As regards less eminent 
figures of the war-time, the notices of 
Ben Wade, and of Robert G. Ingersoll, 
changing as a young man from a Doug- 
las Democrat into a strong Republican, 
are interesting. The most thrilling in- 
cident of the special session of Congress 
in 1861 was the denunciation of John 
C. Breckenridge by Edward D. Baker, 
in the Senate. This memorable scene Mr. 





Carr witnessed from the gallery, and 
now portrays vividly. 

Among post-bellum memories may be 
mentioned in particular the picture of 
Benjamin F. Butler, whom Mr. Carr be- 
held in one day address the Supreme 
Court in an important case, and de- 
nounce with all his acrid power, in the 
House of Representatives, the men in- 
volved in the Crédit Mobilier scandal. 
Garfield inquired excitedly if it was in- 
tended to include him in the arraign- 
ment. “We speak only good of the 
dead,” snarled Butler, and hurried on 
rough-shod in his diatribe. An hour or 
two later in the Court of the District of 
Columbia, Mr. Carr heard him eloquent- 
ly defend a man accused of murder, and 
in the evening round out his day’s work 
by entertaining at a reception in his 
great house on Capitol Hill with all 
grace and suavity the notabilities of 
Washington. This book also throws 
light on a pleasanter figure, hardly yet 
estimated at his true value, Rutherford 
B. Hayes, to whom, as it happened, in 
1876, Mr. Carr carried the first authen- 
tic news of the action in that critical 
moment of the electoral commission. 
Our author delineates in a way especial- 
ly engaging his relations with the King 
and Queen of Denmark and their royal 
and imperial children of England, Rus- 
sia, and Greece, his position as envoy 
opening a door for him into august cir- 
cles. It was not a small service that, 
as promoter of the “Corn Kitchen” at 
Paris in 1900, he helped Europe to the 
knowledge of a valuable food, and Amer- 
ica to a good market for a great product. 

While Mr. Carr’s relations are some- 
times scrappy, sometimes tell too little 
and sometimes too much, they are worth 
reading, and will be resorted to here- 
after by historians on the lookout for 
character and color. 





Mr. Gladstone at Ozford, 1890. By C. R. 
L. F. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1 net. 

In the winter of 1890 Mr. Gladstone 
paid a week’s visit to All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford. Records and memories of 
the impression he made on the fellows, 
his hosts, have been collected by one of 
them (doubtless Charles R. L. Fletcher, 
the historian) who describes himself as 
“an intolerant Tory and strong Eras- 
tian.” Tory and Erastian indeed is the 
atmosphere of the All Souls common- 
room, and Mr. Gladstone’s presence 
there is a theme for comedy. Mallock 
should have described it, in the vein of 
“The New Republic.” Among C. R. L. 
F.’s collaborators are A. D. G., H. H. H., 
W. R. A., T. H. W., C. W. O., and A. 
C. H., who may be identified as Ar- 
thur D. Godley, the spiritual succes- 
or of Calverley; the Rev. Herbert 
H. Henson, now the distinguished 
Canon of St. Margaret’s; Sir Wil- 
liam R. Anson, warden of All Souls; 
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T. T. Warren, president of Magdalen; 
Charles W. Oman; and the Rev. Arthur 
C. Headlam. On none of these gentle- 
men was the humor of the situation 
lost, but for their manner of presenta- 
tion they chose, perhaps inevitably, a 
half-hearted Boswellianism which bal- 
ances between suavity in the text and 
derision in the notes. If we can imag- 
ine Boswell become a self-conscious Ox- 
ford don, extremely afraid of his emi- 
nent friend and yet privately aware of 
being better informed than he on all 
topics, we should have had a document 
like the present, instead of his master- 
piece. 

It must be frankly said that, with all 
its enthusiastic acknowledgment of Mr. 
Gladstone’s charm, of his grand manner, 
his kindness, and simplicity, the book 
gives strongly the impression of his fail- 
ing powers, his tendency to talk about 
what he did not understand, and the in- 
consistency of a man fundamentally con- 
servative, but driven by circumstances 
to a liberal policy. Every one who talk- 
ed with him felt that in returning to 
Oxford he had unconsciously reverted 
to the Toryism of his youth: 


It was the chairman of the “Liberal 
Three Hundred’ to whom he said, “I am 
sure, Sir William, your memory will bear 
me out in saying that a valuable element 
was lost to our social life with the dis- 
appearance of our noblemen and gentlemen- 
commoners.” He said in my hearing much 
the same thing to A. H. H. [Arthur Henry 
Hardinge], who tells me that, when he af- 
terwards mentioned the fact to the late 
Lord Palmerston, that statesman drily re- 
marked: “When these privileged persons 
existed, Mr. Gladstone was always urging 
their abolition.” 


It pleased the dons, while it staggered 
them, to hear Gladstone say that in 
1830 the Constitution was incapable of 
improvement and had been but injured 
by the Reform Bill of 1832; that he 
disapproved strongly of schemes for the 
disestablishment of the Welsh Church; 
and. that the Russian ambition to pos- 
sess Constantinople was “regrettable 
cupidity.” But they wriggled with em- 
barrassment and throttled the desire to 
set him right when he declared that 
doctors’ fees were not recoverable by 
law, that Merivale was the authority of 
the day on Roman history, and that 
Liddell and Scott give no meaning for 
mvAdprns. And the voice of the maiden 
lady who lurks in the breast of every 
true don is heard in this comment: 


There is g...t mobility and play of 
face, as well as of gesture with the hands, 
which he is fond of bringing down plump 
on the table to emphasize a point (not 
good for our table, which is a very old, 
thin bit of the finest mahogany). 


It cannot be said that any remarka- 
ble utterance of the great man is set 
down in these pages. Good-humored 
anecdotes, not very racy, of men he had 
known, reminiscence of the Oxford of 





his youth, and the like made up the 
bulk of his table-talk. When there was 
the remotest chance of rousing the lion, 
his interlocutors huddled like sheep be- 
fore him: 

Of course, nobody dared to draw him 
on politics. Somebody was rash 
enough to suggest that recent events were 
not encouraging to capitalists in that coun- 
try [Ireland]; for a moment the speaker 
was conscious of being transfixed by a ter- 
rible eye; it was only for a moment, but 
one had the sense of potential annihila- 
tion. 


The public has lost great store of en- 
tertainment because in all that group 
of scholars there was not one with the 
heroic Boswell’s indifference to “an- 
nihilation.” 





Enterprise and the Productive Process: 
A Theory of Economic Productivity 
Presented from the Point of View of 
the Entrepreneur, and Based upon 
Definitions, Secured through Deduc- 
tion, of the Scope and Fundamental 
Terms of the Science of Economics. 
By Frederick Barnard Hawley. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


It would be hard to mention another 
work that has appeared within the past 
three or four years which is freighted 
with more solid thinking upou economic 
fundamentals. And this general verdict 
must be rendered, although dissent be 
registered upon the proposed transfor- 
mation of economics advocated by Mr. 
Hawley. The author has hitherto been 
known chiefly as the originator and ex- 
pounder of the Risk Theory of Profits. 
That theory is evidently the germ from 
which the present system grew. The 
validity—at least the qualified validity— 
of the Risk Theory may be conceded 
without committing one to making profit 
the pivot around which the whole eco- 
nomic universe must turn. Economists 
at one time did not distinguish between 
the capitalist and the enterpriser. But 
since Gen. Francis A. Walker’s day the 
function of the capitalist, who owns pro- 
ductive property which he puts at the 
disposal of the enterpriser, has been 
sharply contrasted to the _ specialized 
work of the enterpriser, who controls 
the capital which he borrows and with 
it directs the labor of the operative. 
But economists are not yet agreed on 
the distinctive character of the enter- 
priser’s function. That he is a director 
ot men and of processes, and in that 
capacity receives the equivalent of the 
wages of superintendence, is admitted. 
Some contend that in the long run, and 
apart from a fortuitously favorable mar- 
ket price for his product, the wages of 
superintendence exhaust his remunera- 
tion. Others allow that all but the mar- 
ginal (or least efficient) enterprisers get 
something beyond wages of superinten- 
dence, in so far as by superior ingenuity 
in combining labor and materials, and 





by saving of waste, the more compe- 
tent enterprisers reduce cost below that 
of the less efficient competitors who are 
able to continue producing. Hawley con- 
tends that the essential task of the en- 
terpriser, as an enterpriser, is distinct 
from both functions just mentioned; 
that every undertaking invoives a risk 
wholly distinct from the capitalist’s who 
lends in a risky venture and recoups 
himself by an interest rate which in- 
cludes insurance; that this distinct risk 
is essentially a speculation as to the 
salability of the product. Profits, there- 
fore, according to Mr. Hawley, are prop- 
erly the remuneration for the assump- 
tion of this peculiar risk. To the extent 
that his theory posits this particular 
kind of risk, and insists that there must 
be a reward for its assumption we give 
hearty assent. Mr. Hawley is entitled to 
the credit of disentangling this species 
of industrial risk from other risks, and 
of insisting upon its essential import in 
the theory of profits. 

But, unfortunately, as we think, the 
author of the present volume is not con- 
tent to set forth with cogency his theory 
of profits, first expounded by him in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. He 
must reshape the entire corpus economi- 
cum. And this attempt must be pro- 
nounced decidedly infelicitous. Despite 
his very logical analysis of method and 
his proper insistence on the superiority 
of the deductive process where it is 
available, he defines economics in a way 
that narrowly confines its range to an 
analysis of production motived by the 
expectation of profit. All other methods 
of seeking a livelihood are relegated 
summarily to a non-economic limbo. 
Thus we read: 


The influences which make men power- 
ful, skilful, energetic, lead them to be fru- 
gal, enable them to detect unappropriated 
opportunities, or to become more venture- 
some, are individualistic, and belong to the 
study of character, and are useful to econ- 
omics only as data (p. 284). 


Not content with this artificial delimita- 
tion of economics, he contrives a termi- 
nology absolutely new as regards cardi- 
nal terms. Capital is defined as “a fund 
of unexpended power of purchasing, 
consisting of a mere claim on wealth in 
general” (p. 287), and it “cannot be 
what it is invested in” (p. 183). It is true 
that capital has been so variously de- 
fined that, as Senior said long ago, “it 
may be doubtful whether it have any 
generally received meaning.” But there 
is no “inherent absurdity,” as Mr. Haw- 
ley imagines, in capital’s being what it 
is invested in, except for those who 
adopt Mr. Hawley’s newly contrived defi 
nition of capital. 

The basic objection to this new 
‘schematization of economics, however, 
is that it proceeds from a profit-seeking 
type of industry as the tap-root of eco- 
nomic conceptions and analyses. The 
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true and ultimate source, we believe, 
must be sought in what is unfortunate- 
ly termed consumption; that is, in the 
desires and impulses to enjoy wealth 
which prompt to every species of eco- 
nomic activity, and which are the ulti- 
mate ground of the value-making proc- 
esses which regulate economic life. To 
seek the fountain of industrial life in a 
type, even a dominant type, of produc- 
tion is to begin too far down stream. 
The true sources lie in the psychological 
region of individual desire, not in the 
lower table-lands of associated produc- 
tion. 





The Twentieth Century American. By 
H. Perry Robinson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 


The title of Mr. Robinson’s book 
might lead the intending reader to 
imagine that he had another volume of 
observations and impressions, obviously 
by an Englishman, of contemporary 
Americans and their ways; and the sub- 
title—“A Comparative Study of the 
Peoples of the Two Great Anglo-Saxon 
Nations”—looks in the same direction. 
Only remotely, however, does either part 
of the title describe the book. What 
Mr. Robinson gives us is an elaborate 
plea, novel and interesting, if not whol- 
ly convincing, for an Anglo-American 
alliance. Such an alliance, a natural 
outgrowth of the inherent likeness of 
the two peoples, would, he believes, in- 
sure beyond peradventure the peace of 
the world. No single Power, nor any 
combination of Powers, would dare risk 
a war with the combined forces of Great 
Britain and the United States, or ven- 
ture to disregard a clear expression of 
their joint opinion; while Germany, 
which Mr. Robinson bluntly declares to 
be the greatest menace to international 
peace, particularly in Europe, would be 
éffectually curbed. 

, The observations on the resemblances 
‘and dissimilarities of the English and 
American characters, offered in defence 
of this thesis, are often acute and strik- 
ing. Convinced as he is that an alliance 
would be welcomed by England if only 
the United States would cordially sug- 
gest it, Mr. Robinson devotes himself, 
not to a traveller’s description of what 
he has seen or experienced, nor yet to 
an a priori appraisal of American 
achievements and ideals, but to a dis- 
cussion of the differences and misunder- 
standings which alone, in his judgment, 
prevent the speedy consummation of po- 
litical union. For one thing, he warns 
his countrymen that New York city is 
not the United States, nor even in any 
degree typical of the country at large; 
but that, if one is to understand the 
characteristics of the American people, 
the West, the Pacific Coast, the South, 
and the country as well as the city, 
must be included in the survey. Espe- 
cially good is his exposition of Ameri- 





can energy and aggressiveness as only 
the inevitable outgrowth of successful 
struggle with nature on a vast scale—a 
success which engenders the confident 
belief, so rasping to Europeans, that 
Americans are always right, and can 
do whatever they choose. If the pages 
devoted to some of the peculiarities of 
American politics, especially such as 
arise from the Federal system and the 
lack of a responsible ministry, seem 
relatively trite, it is rather because es- 
sentially the same thing has so often 
been said than because what is said is 
not to the point. 

So well does Mr. Robinson balance 
praise and reproof that one is continual- 
ly speculating as to which party will, in 
the end, hold vantage of the other. He 
certainly does not spare his own coun- 
trymen, however graciously he may deal 
with their insularities and complacen- 
cies; yet none the less does he lay his 
finger on tender spots in the American 
body. It is not comforting, for exam- 
ple, to be told again in this day of our 
greatness that it is the United States, 
and not England, that has been isolated; 
that England, facing for centuries a 
hostile Continent and absorbed in the 
civilization of remote and widely scat- 
tered possessions, has failed to under- 
stand the United States, not because it 
was hostile to us, but because we were 
until lately quite outside the main cur- 
rent of the world’s progress, and Eng- 
land did not need to know either what 
we were like or what we were doing. It 
is not a compliment to our intelligence 
as a singularly well-read and much-trav- 
elled people to be told that Englishmen 
are still sincerely and irrevocably at- 
tached to monarchy; that the English 
peerage, into whose ranks American wo- 
men show such fatal readiness to marry, 
is not chiefly compounded of bankrupts 
and roués; that the Englishman’s atti- 
tude towards women is quite as chival- 
rous as is that of the American; that 
the climate of England is at least as 
tolerable as that, say, of Chicago or 
Pittsburgh, not to mention Buffalo; or 
that Englishmen really have a sense of 
humor, notwithstanding their helpless- 
ness in the face of American dialect. 

On the other hand, certain important 
affairs of the moment have seemed to 
Mr. Robinson to exhibit American fibre 
at its best. The painful revelations of 
financial crookedness and soullessness 
which the past few years have brought 
do not shake his faith in the fundamen- 
tal soundness of American business life. 
In more than one place he points out 
that the great and permanent successes 
in the business world are not achieved 
by false practices, but by integrity, and 
that individual and corporate dishon- 
esty passes out as economic maturity 
comes in. For President Roosevelt's ser- 
vice in stimulating the sense of private 
and public justice, as for his courage 
in attacking the evil rich, there is mer- 





ited praise; and even American diplom- 
acy, that béte noire of European critics, 
is kindly dealt with. 

No summary of leading points can 
do justice to Mr. Robinson’s book, or 
go further than suggest the scope and 
variety of the topics on which he 
touches. The volume must be read to 
be appreciated, and it ought to be wide- 
ly read and attentively pondered. As to 
the desirability of an Anglo-American 
alliance, the reviewer, pending the re- 
appearance of the question as an issue 
in American politics, refrains from ex- 
pressing an opinion, and the more read- 
ily because a decision at this point can 
in no way impair, if indeed it can af- 
fect, the worth of Mr. Robinson’s gener- 
al observations. That such an alliance 
would be vastly more natural than most 
political partnerships, and that it would 
be a mighty earnest of the world’s 
peace, may cheerfully be admitted. But 
as a contribution to good understand- 
ing between two peoples whose resem- 
blances are quite as fundamental as 
their differences, and who ought, there- 
fore, whatever their formal diplomatic 
relations, to attack harmoniously the 
problems of world politics, Mr. Robin- 
son’s work is cordially welcome. If, as 
our author repeatedly warns us, war 
between the United States and Great 
Britain might easily break out, and with 
a certainty of popularity in this coun- 
try wholly irrespective of the merits 
of the controversy; or if the United 
States, because of its power and aggres- 
sive activity, is itself peculiarly exposed 
to the fascination of foreign war, any 
one who, knowing the two English- 
speaking peoples well, helps to link 
them more closely in spiritual bonds, 
renders the execution of a more formal 
compact the less necessary, if not the 
less advisable. 








Science. 


THE TORRICELLI CELEBRATION 
AT FAENZA. 


FLorence, September 10. 

On October 15 three hundred years 
will have passed since, in the little 
town of Faenza, in the Romagna, Evan- 
gelista Torricelli was born. At an 
early age he showed an unusual apti- 
tude for all mathematical and scien- 
tific studies. His youth fell in the pe- 
riod when Galileo was at the height of 
his fame and the scientist’s theories 
on force and motion engaged Torri- 
celli’s attention. They led to his writ- 
ing a treatise on the theme, which, com- 
municated to Galileo, so excited him, 
blind and broken though he was, that 
he could not rest until brought into 
direct relationship with the younger 
man. It was decided to call Torricelli 
to Florence; and for three months, that 
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is, until Galileo’s death, the two, mas- 
ter and pupil, lived in the closest in- 
timacy and exchanged their scientific 
views and theories. In having Torri- 
celli to continue his work, Galileo felt 
that his labors would not perish with 
him; and when Galileo died, the Grand 
Duke, Ferdinand II., with that intui- 
tion for genius that distinguished the 
Medici, nominated Torricelli his phil- 
osopher and mathematician extraordi- 
nary in Galileo’s place. For six years, 
until his early death at the age of thir- 
ty-nine, he filled this place, justifying 
the anagram of the epoch: 
En virescit Galileus alter 
Evangelista Torricelli. 

It was he who solved two questions 
that agitated the scientific thought of 
the seventeenth century—the horror of 
nature for a vacuum and the weight of 
the air. He invented the barometer, 
still sometimes called the Torricellian 
tube; he effected the quadrature of the 
cycloid; he discovered fundamental 
principles of hydromechanics; he great- 
ly improved the telescopes and micro- 
scopes Galileo had invented. No won- 
der a city is proud to have given him 
birth. Wherefore, Faenza has inaugur- 
ated a Torricelli Exhibition to celebrate 
this third centenary. 

This exhibition may be said to con- 
sist of two sections: a scientific and 
an artistic. In the scientific, careful 
facsimiles of those of Torricelli’s in- 
struments that have survived are 
shown; for Florence, which owns the 
originals, remembering the sad fate that 
overtook Volta’s originals at the Exhi- 
bition of Como, where they were burn- 
ed, refused to let them leave her Phys- 
ical Museum. At Faenza are also 
shown all instruments, ancient and 
modern, bearing on cognate themes, in- 
cluding daily demonstrations of the 
flight of birds, and of the applicabil- 
ity of their methods to the flight 
of man. As is well known, the 
Italians are pastmasters in the making 
of instruments of precision. The deli- 
cacy of some of these appliances is mar- 
vellous to behold. It seems incredible 
that human hands could have shaped 
them. A reconstruction based on Tor- 
ricelli’s written instructions has been 
made of his famous hygrometer. Eight 
large diagrams lucidly set forth even 
to the most unlearned the value of Tor- 
ricelli’s chief inventions in the field of 
mechanics and geometry, as well as 
those illustrating the novel methods 
whereby he converted what was a ma- 
larious waste into the fertile Val di 
Chiana. There is, further, a large ex- 
hibit of lenses dating from early times 
to the more perfect present. 

Many of his autograph letters and 
writings are on view also, as well as a 
most important correspondence’ ex- 
changed with a French mathematician 
of the epoch, unearthed by chance not 
long ago at an antiquary’s in Berlin. 





For years Italy has proposed to issue 
his collected works, a vast undertaking, 
which political and financial obstacles 
have hitherto hindered. Now these writ- 
ings are about to be published. 

In the artistic department Faenza 
has naturally remembered how she be- 
stowed the generic name of fayence on 
pottery, how she is the ancient 
mother ad esercitium figuli super rotam. 
This second section is obviously the 
more popular. Here Faenza has been 
able to show that, as in all Italy to-day, 
new life pulsates in her veins; that she 
no longer needs to exist only on the 
memory of her past glories, but tries, 
and with success, to emulate them in 
the present by revived artistic energies. 
For Faenza has never lost the art of 
throwing the potter’s clay; and of late 
years, thanks first to copying her for- 
mer output, then to striking out on new 
lines, her wares are as much sought 
after and esteemed as of yore. The 
exhibition is housed in a number of 
pavilions erected of white staff and ef- 
fectively decorated with inlet of pot- 
tery. One of these is devoted to the 
exhibit of Fratelli Minardi, the ablest 
Faentine potters of to-day. Besides 
showing what they can do in choice as 
wel] as common productions, they also 
show how it is done. Visitors can watch 
the successive processes of working the 
rude clay into terracotta, majolica, and 
porcelain. Especially interesting is the 
firm’s own pottery museum, transplant- 
ed here for the nonce, the museum 
where the workmen learn to reverence 
and imitate the old. Here are on view 
authentic specimens of the grafitti a 
stecco of the fifteenth century, attrac- 
tive in their primitive simplicity; the 
famous intense blue of Faenza; the 
light hued, graceful, Raffaelesque 
arabesques; phosphorescent metallic lus- 
tres, and all else that distinguished 
Faenza’s wares. 

Some of the exhibitors are not Faen- 
tines, though Faenza has inspired them. 
One of the more notable is Cacciapuoti, 
the Neapolitan modeller, who has aban- 
doned all the shapes and themes tradi- 
tional to majolica and created new 
types, casting aside the conventional- 
ized treatments of flora and fauna, and 
reproducing man and beast, flower and 
fruit with accurate realism. More faith- 
ful to the old traditions, and to my 
mind more agreeable, are the labors of 
the Chini workshop, decorative and so- 
ber. Many of these pottery works are 
run by the workmen themselves on co- 
operative principles, presided over by 
some capable artist. This, too, is sig- 
nificant for the new Italy. A particu- 
larly interesting exhibit is that of a 
private gentleman who, on cleaning 
out a well on his estate recently, found 
in strata a complete collection of 
Faenza ware from its earliest attempts 
until the early nineteenth century, when 
the workshops were for a period but 





slightly productive. Many specimens 
are even not much broken; all serve to 
reconstruct the history of the industry; 
many are of quaint shapes and designs 
of which examples are lacking. Z. 





The thanks of the public, and especially 
of scientific men, are due the Royal Society 
of London for undertaking the preparation 
of a “Subject Index” of all scientific papers 
published in course of the century 1800- 
1900. The work will comprise seventeen 
volumes, following the classification adopt- 
ed in the “International Catalogue of Scien- 
tific Literature.” The first instalment, 
“Pure Mathematics” (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, American 
agents), has just appeared. Some notion of 
the modern activity in this most ancient 
and fundamental of the sciences is evident in 
the fact that this volume of nearly 700 large 
compactly printed pages contains only ab- 
breviated titles. The number of papers list- 
ed is 38,748; the number of journals repre- 
sented is 700, a large ratio of them being 
devoted exclusively to mathematics. As 
for applied mathematics, that will compose 
a large part of the volumes devoted to me- 
chanics, astronomy, and physics. In so 
vast an enterprise errors are unavoidable. 
In fis case we look in vain for the 
Bulletin of the American Mathematical 
Society in the list of serials, though the 
contents of that journal are listed. The 
utility of the volume will be great, and 
will be enhanced when the twelve volumes 
of the “Catalogue of Authors’’ (1800-1883) 
shall be extended to 1900, a work now in 
course of preparation. 

In June, 1907, appeared the first number 
of a new ornithological publication, Brit- 
ish Birds, edited by H. F. Witherby and 
W. P. Pycraft, well-known English orni- 
thologists. Volume I. of this periodical 
has just been republished in book form, 
with a special preface and index. The in- 
terest is not so limited as the title would 
indicate; for many of the articles are of 
general value to workers in this field of 
science. Among the more noteworthy arti- 
cles are ‘“‘Nestling Birds and Some of the 
Problems They Present,”’ “Wind and 
Flight,” “A Study of the Home Life of the 
Osprey,”” “Breeding Habits of the Red- 
necked Phalarope,’’ ‘“‘Wood Pigeon Diph- 
theria,’”’ and ‘Evolution of Birds’ Nests.” 
The volume is profusely iilustrated with 
drawings and photographs from living birds. 


Dr. H. Albert has just published his 
“Medizinisches Literatur- und Schriftsteller 
Vademecum, 1907-8’ (Hamburg: Francke & 
Scheibner). It contains in alphabetical or- 
der the names of modern medical writers 
and their publications; a catalogue of all 
universities with medical faculties, together 
with institutes. learned societies, etc.; 
a list of medical journals, annual reports, 
etc., and medical publication houses. The 
author announces that in the near future 
he will publish a ‘“‘Medizinisches Literatur- 
lexikon,”’ 


F. Kynaston Barnes, formerly assistant 
constructor of the British navy and sur- 
veyor of dockyards, has died in his eighty- 
first year. He was the author of many 
papers in the Transactions of the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects, one of the authors 
of “Shipbuilding,” and joint editor for a 
number of years, with Lord Brassey, of 
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The Naval Annual. He was also the in- 
ventor of what is known as “Barnes's 
method” of calculating the stability of 
ships, and was the designer of the Nile 
and the Trafalgar. 


Drama. 





Faust: Freely adapted from Goethe’s 
Dramatic Poem by Stephen Phillips 
and J. Comyns Carr. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

In adapting “Faust” to the English 
stage, our authors have had to face not 
only the ordinary difficulties of the 
translator, but also the task of con- 
tracting a huge amorphous poem into a 
single unified play. It is true that the 
second difficulty has lightened the first. 
Their necessary and avowed freedom in 
handling the material has made it easier 
to avoid the awkward half-translations 
that commonly leave such work neither 
quite one language nor the other. In 
mere style and rhythm and facility 
Messrs. Phillips and Carr (though in 
these matters we presume the work to 
be almost entirely Mr. Phillips’s) Have 
thus been able to produce the best ver- 
sion in English of Goethe’s work. The 
very opening of the Prologue with the 
chorus of the archangels— 

The sun his ancient music makes, 

Rolling amid the rival spheres; 
Still his predestined course he takes 
In thunder speed throughout the years— 
compares favorably with Shelley’s trans- 
lation, chiefly because Shelley vitiated 
the rhythm with the excessive romantic 
enjambement affected by his school. 

And from these stanzas to the conclu- 

sion of the drama we have not observed 

a single line that does not read as if 

thought and word had sprung together 

in the same writer's mind. This is not 
to say, of course, that the power of 

Goethe has passed into his imitators. 

The hardest task of a translator is to 

preserve the full effect of the original 

while using the same economy of means. 

Almost always it seems necessary in 

transferring an idea or emotion from 

one tongue to another to elaborate the 
medium; and Mr. Phillips has not al- 
ways risen superior to this difficulty. 

Thus Goethe’s famous line, 

Die Thrine quillt, die Erde hat mich 

wieder! 

must take on the sentimental epithet 

“old” and a needless metaphor: 

The old tear starts! Earth has her child 

again. 

Yet if the simplicity of the original is 

lost, there is still no specific mark of 

translation; the idea might very well 
have been originally so expressed by an 

English poet. Sometimes, indeed, Mr. 

Phillips’s originality is even too mark- 

ed. It is a kind of betrayal—traduttore 

traditore—to father upon Goethe such 
purely Phillipsian modes as 





Man writhes to glory, but through pain of 


error. ... 
or 
Pure from the world, and pacing lawns of 
peace. ... 
or 


And fevered Chaos with his blistering stars. 


The condensation and adaptation of 
the poem to a workable drama have been 
skilfully managed, though not always to 
our taste. It was to be expected that 
the writer of “Ulysses” and “Nero” 
would take full advantage of the spec- 
tacular opportunities of “Faust,” and, 
in fact, mechanical changes were re 
quired in the theatre in which Beer- 
bohm Tree stages the play, in order to 
accommodate Mr. Phillips’s exuberant 
vision. Even the Brocken scene has 
not frightened him; rather, he has de- 
veloped it so as to exhaust all the re- 
sources of stage thunder, calcium lights, 
and flying scenery. There is a little 
too much of this sort of hocus-pocus in 
the original, but description of melo- 
dramatic landscape and actual represen- 
tation are two different things, and the 
excess of Mr. Phillips's phantasmagoria 
will almost certainly detract from the 
seriousness of the play. 

The human interest for these spec- 
tacular effects is furnished by Faust’s 
philosophical despair and his seduction 
of Gretchen. The translators have ap- 
parently felt the incongruity of these 
two motives, and have sought to intro- 
duce a balance by cutting down the 
first scenes to a rapid summary of 
Faust’s doubt, his vain call upon the 
Earth-Spirit, the inspiration of the East- 
er choruses, the sudden appearance of 
Mephistopheles after a direct call upon 
the Spirit of Chaos and Evil (more sug- 
gestive of Marlowe than of Goethe), the 
signing of the compact, and the dia- 
logue with Wagner. The scenes in Auer- 
bach’s Keller and without the walls are 
shrewdly brought together, and the 
character of Valentine emphasized. 
Dramatically, the most important addi- 
tion is the part played by the Witch. In 
the cave scene, for the goblet that re- 
stores Faust to youth she exacts of 
Mephistopheles a promise of payment to 
be settled on Walpurgis night. When 
that night arrives Mephistopheles calls 
on the Witch to evoke before Faust vi- 
sions of beauty which will wean him 
of his remorse for Margaret: 

Witch. Master, pay me then! 

"Twas on the Brocken I should claim my 
fee; 
So stood our bargain. 
Mephistopheles. Would’st thou threaten 
me? 
I'll pay thee naught till I shall pay thee all. 
Witch. [Aside.] Then ere night ends I'll 
earn my fee in full, 
And trick thee with a vision fair and foul 
That shall affright ye both. 


[The vision of Helen of Troy is gradually 
revealed.] 





Chorus. 
Once more upon the purple main 
That scudding sail doth bear her home, 
Troy's cindered towns are fired again, 
And flare across the crimsoned foam. 


Mephistopheles. See how they press 
around her, all her train, 
She for whose lips the world was drenched 


in blood, 
Yet note that changeless beauty bears no 
trace 
Of all her countless slain. 
Faust. Helen? 
Mephistopheles. Ay, Helen, 


My loyal subject Queen who shattered Troy, 
And dyed the A®gean with a Tyrian stain. 
Faust. Draw closer, closer, till I touch 
those lips. 
Mephistopheles. Nay! wait awhile! I 
know an Orient bough 
Whereon there hangs a riper, ruddier fruit 
Embrowned by Egypt’s sun. Lead on, sweet 
hag! 
The feast is not half served. 
Witch. [From her cauldron.] Nay, Sire, 
there is more, 
As thou shalt learn before the cauldron 
cools. 


The vision of Cleopatra follows, and 
after that Messalina, and then the 
witch’s revenge—“During the Chorus 
the lonely figure of Margaret is reveal- 
ed with chains about her wrists, her 
dead child lying at her feet.” And 
Faust, at that sight, breaks the spell of 
false beauty and of wit: 


Those eyes are turned upon me! Margaret, 
stay! 

Across the gulf of Hell I'll fly to thee. 

Go, bear me to that prison where she lies, 
Her anguish is my anguish, all her sin 

Is mine to suffer, aye, or mine to cure. 

It is an effective scene, made out of the 
spoils of Goethe’s Walpurgisnacht (with 
echoes from the second part of “Faust” ) 
Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus,” and Shake- 
speare’s “Macbeth.” It has its justi- 
fication also in so far as it brings some 
dramatic unity into the plot. There is 
a confusion of motives in the new play, 
as there is in the original; but the Brock- 
en scene gives emphasis to Faust’s sin 
as a betrayal of the emotions, and to 
his salvation as the result of following 
the same emotions through to self-abne- 
gation, and thus introduces a kind of 
completeness into the action of the 
First Part without the long evolution of 
the Second Part. It is a curious 
point, showing how the translators were 
led to adopt this by dramatic instinct 
rather than by pbilosophical grasp of the 
subject, that, in the famous speech of 
Faust to Margaret on the nature of 
God, they should obscure, or practically 
omit, Goethe’s climax: “Gefiihl ist 
Alles—feeling is all.”” That is the ro- 
mantic clue which Goethe lost in later 
parts of the play, and only partly re- 
covered in the final deification of the 
Ewig-Weibliche. The thesis is some- 
thing more than disputable, but once 
given, should be maintained. It is re- 
grettable that the present adapters have 
thought it necessary to conclude the 
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prison scene with a spectacular exhibi- 
tion (rather cheaply put together from 
the conclusion of the Second Part) of 
Margaret in heaven, with Faust borne 
upward by angels to her feet. We think 
the Devil has some right on his side 
when he exclaims—and his words close 
the drama—against Goethe and against 
Messrs. Phillips and Carr: 
I will the evil, I achieve the good. 


For, after all, Faust’s salvation was 
cheaply won. 


Upon the stately mausoleum raised by 
the followers of Delia Bacon over the re- 
mains of the sonneteering Lord Verulam, 
author of the “Novum Organum,” ‘“Max- 
ims of the Law,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
other trifles, G. G. Greenwood lays a new 
brick in the form of a handsome stout 
volume entitled “The Shakespeare Problem 
Restated” (John Lane Co.). Himself a 
lawyer and an M.P., Mr. Greenwood nat- 
urally feels great respect for opinions from 
the bench; the authorities which he cites 
most gravely are those eminent English 
scholars Judge Webb, Judge Holmes, and 
Judge Stotsenburg. With something of le- 
gal astuteness he writes from the outset 
“Shakespeare” when he is speaking of the 
dramatist and ‘“Shakspere’”’ when he is 
speaking of the man from Stratford. With 
the artful iteration of De Foe in estab- 
lishing the apparition of Mrs. Veal he con- 
stantly refers to “Shakspere” as a thiev- 
ing, illiterate rustic, and to “‘Shakespeare’”’ 
as a man of profound learning and polite 
culture. In every contemporary reference 
to the genius of ‘‘Shakespeare”’ he detects 
a covert wink—half London seems to have 
conspired to keep Bacon’s great secret. Ben 
Jonson was in it; otherwise it is impos- 
sible to reconcile his conversations with 
Drummond and his lines prefixed to the 
First Folio. Occasionally Mr. Greenwood 
is a little too literal-minded; quoting Jon- 
son’s lines to the effect that he would not 
as . Chaucer, Spenser, or Beaumont to move 
over to make room in their monument for 
Shakespeare, Mr. Greenwood says 
this ‘“‘was very’ sensible on Jon- 
son’s part, seeing that Shakespeare 
was not buried in Westminster Abbey, as 
Basse seems to have thought he was, or 
was to be, for otherwise there is no sense 
in his allusions.”” From this point of view 
there was no sense in them anyway; for 
how could the poet expect Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, or Beaumont to move, being, as they 
indubitably were, dead? But on the whole, 
we do not see why this book should be 
treated with the petulance and temper of 
which Mr. Greenwood complains in the 
“Stratfordians.” It must have been good 
fun to write—no labors are pleasanter than 
those of the amateur scholar—and ap- 
proached in suitable mood, it is certainly 
good fun to read. Furthermore, if the 
Baconians were not lured on by the ‘“‘Great 
Mystery” they might know even less about 
Shakespeare and his friends than they 
actually do. Finally, this book is more 
or less valuable as a specimen of a myth 
in the making. 

Not much is to be said in favor of “‘The 


Fighting Hope,” by William J. Hurlbut, 
which was presented in the Stuyvesant The- 





atre on Tuesday evening. It is difficult to 
understand how a manager of David Bel- 
asco’s experience and professed artistic 
ambitions could have discerned any solid 
merit in a piece so crude and violent, both 
in conception and execution. He was at- 
tracted, perhaps, by the theme—the possi- 
bility of a man being both rich and hon- 
est—which doubtless is not devoid of con- 
temporaneous significance or point; but 
not much is to be gained by an illustra- 
tion at once so pretentious and feeble. 
Actually the piece is ordinary melodrama, 
made up of the usual ingredients of sen- 
timent and sensation, but so unskilfully 
compounded that the thrills and the pathos 
fail equally to produce illusion. Small re- 
spect is paid to reason or likelihood, and 
by neglecting these, two or three isolated 
situations are secured which indisput- 
ably possess a degree of stage effectiveness 
for unsophisticated spectators; and it is 
upon the support of this somewhat numer- 
ous body that the piece must depend. Miss 
Blanche Bates plays the central character 
with considerable melodramatic, but not 
much sympathetic, power. 


The most important incident of the week 
in New York for intelligent playgoers will 
be the presentation of Percy Mackaye’s 
new comedy, “Mater,” in the Savoy Thea- 
tre, on Friday afternoon. In the present 
instance, he has laid aside—only tempo- 
rarily, let us hope—all poetic pretension 
and written a modern play in simple prose. 
His story deals with the political ambi- 
tions of a young man and the effect of his 
mother’s influence upon his efforts to real- 
ize them. The mother will be played by 
Isabel Irving, and other leading characters 
have been assigned to Charles A. Stephen- 
son, John Junior, and Frederick Lewis. 


The New German Theatre in this city will 
be opened in October with Wildenbruch’s 
“Die Rabensteinerin,” a play which will 
be seen later in English under the title 
“The Executioner.” Later Emanuel Reich- 
er, a prominent German interpreter of Ib- 
sen, will be seen at this house in ‘‘Ros- 
mersholm,” ‘The Master Builder,” and 
“John Gabriel Borkman.” 


The German Theatre, in Irving Place, 
will open under its new director, Otto 
Weil, on October 1, with ‘“Husarenfieber,” 
a comedy by Kadelburg and Skowronnek, 
which in the last two seasons has made 
the round of the important theatres in 
Germany and Austria. 


It is evident that the inherent improb- 
abilities in the story of W. J. Locke’s 
“Idols” are even more difficult of accept- 
ance when offered upon the stage than they 
are in the book. The piece, made by the 
author and Roy Horniman, which has just 
been produced in the London Garrick The- 
atre, appears to be nothing better than 
lurid sentimental melodrama. That the 
trial scene, very well managed, provides a 
strong theatrical effect, or rather a series 
of effects, which is likely to attract the 
crowd, all critics seem agreed. 


Wilfred T. Coleby’s new play, in which 
Miss Lena Ashwell makes her reappear- 
ance at the London Kingsway, on October 
9, bears the somewhat enigmatical title 
“The Swayboat.”’” The cast includes Miss 
Kate Rorke, Mrs. Frances Ivor, and Nor- 
man McKinnel. 





Music. 





The Boston Symphony Orchestra will be- 
gin its twenty-eighth season in Boston 
with a public rehearsal on October 9, and 
a concert on October 10. It will give twen- 
ty-four public rehearsals and twenty-four 
concerts in Boston; ten concerts in New 
York; eight in Cambridge; five each in 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington; three each in Providence and 
Hartford; and one each in Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Columbus, and 
Rochester. The dates of the Thursday eve- 
ning concerts in New York are November 
5, December 3, January 7, February 18, and 
March 18; the dates of the Saturday mati- 
nées, November 7, December 5, January 9, 
February 20, and March 20. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra will 
give only four concerts this season at Car- 
negie Hall, on November 12, December 10, 
January 14, and February 11. Among the 
soloists engaged are Mischa Elman and 
Alexander Petschnikoff, the Russian violin- 
ists, and Josef Lhévinne, the pianist. 

Paderewski will arrive in this country 
in January, and will make, all told, about 
thirty appearances, about half of them with 
orchestras. He will play seven or eight 
times with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, the only orchestra with which he will 
play in the East. He will play also with 
the Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. Paul or- 
chestras, and probably with others. He 
will give not more than one recital in each 
of the cities he visits, and his tour will be 
confined to the larger cities east of the 
Mississippi. He will bring with him his 
symphony, of which so much is expected. 
It was promised for two years ago, but 
was not finished. According to an agree- 
ment of long standing, it will have its 
very first production in Boston by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 

Remarkably ambitious are the plans of 
the “Volksoper,” which competes in Vien- 
na with the Imperial Opera. In addition 
to Lortzing and Mozart cycles, there are to 
be three series of performances illustrat- 
ing the development of German, Italian, 
and French opera. There will also be per- 
formed at the Volksoper no fewer than 
eight operas new to the Viennese: Isidore 
de Lara’s ‘‘Messalina,” Leo Blech’s “Ver- 
siegelt,” Lafite’s “Das kalte Herz,” Bela 
von Ujj’s “Der Miiller und sein Kind,” 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,’ Miualowich’s 
“Elaine,” Smetana’s “Zwei Wittwen,” and 
Dvorak’s “Russalka.”’ 

From Biarritz comes the report of the 
death on September 20 of Pablo Sara- 
sate, one of the master violinists 
of his period. He was born at Pampe- 
luna, Spain, March 10, 1844. At an early 
age he went to France, and entered the 
Paris Conservatoire, where he became the 
favorite pupil of Delphin Alard, the fore- 
most of French players, and under him 
gained the first prizes for solfeggio and 
violin. He then entered Reber’s harmony 
class, and secured a premier accessit in 
1859; but soon after relinquished the study 
of composition for the more tempting ca- 
reer of concert player. His beautiful tone, 
named “pure gold” for its unequalled 
quality, his retentive memory and brilliant 
execution, added to the singularity of his 
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appearance, insured his success in Paris, 
the French provinces, and the Peninsula. 
The Spaniards naturally honored an artist 
who was their own countryman, but Sara- 
sate was ambitious for world honors, and 
after making his way through Europe, from 
the remotest corner of Portugal to Norway, 
and from London to Moscow, he visited 
America, North and South. Everywhere 
his triumph was complete. His répertoire 
was varied, and included the works of both 
classics and moderns. Among the latter 
his favorites were Max Bruch, Saint-Saéns, 
and Lalo. 


Art. 
THE CASE OF ENGLISH PAINTING. 

If a picture dealer were asked what 
was the most important event of the 
last fifteen years, he would say the re- 
vival of the early English school. After 
a period of relative neglect the can- 
vases of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Romney have led the market. Even the 
mezzotints after their portraits bring 
hundreds of pounds; and the portraits 
of Raeburn and Lawrence keep com- 
mercial pace with those of the leaders 
of the school. Meanwhile criticism has 
confirmed the taste of the market-place. 
We have had such definitive studies as 
Sir ‘Walter Armstrong’s biographies of 
the famous portraitists and of Turner, 
and as C. J. Holmes’s “Constable,” not 
to mention a host of minor English 
works or the often suggestive contri- 
butions of French and German critics. 
And if one needed additional] testimony 
to the popularity of the school it might 
be found in the abundance of forger- 
ies in the salesrooms. 

In view of this popularity, the critic 
might ask first; What is therein us that 
craves the English school of painting? 
Next: Are these pictures worthy of this 
admiration? But before attempting an 
answer we must get rid of the fiction 
of a unitary English school. Sweeping 
aside the abortive beginnings of medi- 
@val miniaturists, the imported face 
painters from Holbein to Kneller, and 
the Tudor and Jacobean offshoots from 
Dutch portraiture, the English school 
as a subject of general significance be- 
gins with Hogarth and presents at least 
three widely different aspects: First 
we have Hogarth himself, whether in 
genre or portraiture, a Briton of the 
Britons. Nothing connects him with 
the group whom he disdainfully called 
the “portrait manufacturers.” For 
strangely unlike reasons, he is as iso- 
lated as Blake. The time was too fini- 
cal to accept his raciness except as hum- 
ble folk found it made for edification. 
The second group consists of the ele 
gant portraitists under the leadership, 
acknowledged or unacknowledged, of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is they that 


have so completely imposed themselves 
upon modern taste that when one cites 





the English school without qualification, 
they are meant. The third group would 
include the landscapists from Gains- 
borough and Richard Wilson to Con- 
stable and Turner. Here, evidently, 
would be need of reclassification into 
fantastic and realistic painters, with 
Turner and Constable as the contrast- 
ing types. Within this classification 
we have only two really contentious 
points, Sir Joshua and Turner. No one, 
I think, will deny the importance of 
Hogarth and Constable, though natur- 
ally their rating on an European scale 
is still tentative. But on what we think 
of Sir Joshua, the most conservative of 
portrait painters, and of Turner, the 
most anarchical of landscapists, de- 
pends our whole attitude towards the 
English school. In fact, pretty much 
everything pivots on Sir Joshua. If he 
was not a great painter, great as meas- 
ured with the greatest, then the Eng- 
lish school of painting sinks into rela- 
tive insignificance, and the task of crit- 
icism is to detect the few isolated 
geniuses that flourished in spite of un- 
favorable surroundings. A thoughtful 
German critic, Julius Meier-Graefe,* 
brings at least clear convictions on this 
matter. He asserts, and gives ingeni- 
ous reasons for his opinion, that no 
English painters deserve the name of 
great except Hogarth and Constable. 
Whistler, it will be recalled, limited 
that distinction to the older painter. It 
is one of the curiosities of criticism 
that it has taken more than a century 
to discover that Hogarth was not mere- 
ly a most diverting caricaturist and il- 
lustrator, but one of the finest techni- 
cians that ever held brush. For light- 
ness and brilliancy of execution The 
Shrimp Girl is a marvel worthy to hang 
by The Gypsy of Frans Hals. And the 
English portrait is far more signifi- 
cant, being a vivid generalization of the 
London lass—an epitome of an entire 
level of a civilization. The more sober 
portraits, such as that of himself with 
a bulldog and of his sister, need fear 
no company. One may pass from them 
in the National Gallery, to Moroni, 
Champaigne, Bellini, or even Jan van 





Von Julius Metler-Graefe. 
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*William Hogarth. 
{Klassische Illustratoren, 
Leipzig: R. Piper & Co. 

Die Grossen Englinder. Von Julius Meler-Graefe. 
Munich and Leipzig: R. Piper & Co. 

These well printed and {illustrated volumes 
abound in critical ideas agreeably and trenchant- 
ly expressed. Many critics will disagree with 
Herr Meler-Graefe in his particular judgments. 
We find, for example, his attitude towards Tur- 
ner on the whole grudging, and his strictures upon 
Whistler's portrait of his mother curiously so- 
phistical. But he always gives his reasons and 
conducts his arguments with persuasive dignity. 
The two books constitute a survey of the main 
figures in British painting from Hogarth to Con- 
stable, with Whistler—is he really of the English, 
or of any school?—thrown in for good measure. 
Many readers will regret the omissions, but this 
collection of essays should not be judged as a 


manual. Constable occupies the lion’s share of 
the space, and we have read nothing better 
about him. 





Eyck, without taking back a whit of the 
first enthusiasm. Again, the little nar- 
rative series, particularly Marriage a 
la Mode, are models of the painter’s 
craft. Before one begins to be inter- 
ested in the anecdote, one is captured 
by the beauty of the scene as such—the 
proportions and airiness of the inte- 
riors, the harmonious disposition of the 
numerous figures, the pervading charm 
of a color gay, rich, and masterfully ap- 
plied with a full and accurate brush. 
And yet these pictures are, to boot, 
among the world’s best illustrations, 
considered merely as graphic narra- 
tives. The originality and the extent 
of his accomplishment can hardly be 
overestimated. The history of art finds 
few parallels for it. In a single life- 
time he compassed pretty much every- 
thing that Dutch art, excluding Rem- 
brandt, effected in the three generations 
from Old Brueghel to Terburg. He is 
as racy of London as Albrecht Diirer of 
Nuremburg. 

It is a temptation to follow Meier- 
Graefe in using Hogarth as a club for 
Sir Joshua, but a president of the Royal 
Academy, an admirable, great gentle 
man, a most resourceful and influential 
painter, deserves to be freed from pain- 
ful comparisons. On the plus side there 
is much to be said for Sir Joshua. Tech- 
nically, he had talent enough for three 
or four great painters, as such repute 
went in his time. We may not com- 
plain that he drank a little from many 
cups: from Rembrandt and Correggio, 
even more from Van Dyck and Van 
Dyck’s greater model, Titian. But, when 
all is said, his brush has a sparkle and 
felicity all its own. His workmanship 
is extraordinarily varied. He under- 
stands the heavy falls of satins, and the 
buoyancy of filmy scarves. He com- 
mands a peculiarly vibrating crimson, 
and invents a delicious silvery blue in 
flesh tones. Only the very greatest ex- 
ecutants have excelled him in freshness 
and variety of his method. Why, then, 
isn’t he a great painter? 

“Sir Joshua had everything but hu- 
manity,” writes Meier-Graefe, and, prop- 
erly interpreted, this seems to strike the 
cardinal defect of his art. Why does a 
likeness of a great lady by Sir Joshua 
fetch ten times the price of that of 
her spouse, painted at the same time, 
and presumably with equal ability? Be- 
cause it is prettier, of course. A good 
reason and a bad one. Even trade makes 
no such childish distinction between the 
“fine and superfine” of Titian, Rubens, 
or Velasquez. The prettiness of Sir 
Joshua represents, unhappily, no dis- 
cerning study of the individual woman. 
He has not had the patience or the ca- 
pacity to catch the gesture and expres- 
sion that are hers and hers alone. In- 
stead he sees an obvious picturesque 
(not pictorial, mind you) opportunity 
in the graceful creature, poses her, and 
begins to paint. Then his ingenuity 
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comes to the rescue of the theme. Its 
colors gleam in shadow, its golden 
whites fairly glow. Vague trees re- 
peat the swing of the slender figure, 
vaguer park contours reinforce her 
crooked finger—like slow music em- 
phasizing the pathos of a melodrama. 
‘The result is infinitely seductive. It re- 
quires a severe resolution to withstand 
so appealing a falsity. Yet it remains a 
concocted thing, a thing never conceiv- 
ed pictorially. Sir Joshua qué artist is 
a great showman, and little more. Like 
a clever theatrical manager, he knows 
the points of his figurantes—not their 
real points, but those that will strike 
the crowd when glimpsed beyond a gild- 
ed frame. If you would know the dif- 
ference between a dazzling confection 
and a real portrait, pass from a Sir 
Joshua to a Bronzino. Even a Nattier 
will do, for, with a far smaller gift, he 
took his frivolous world seriously, and 
his work has documentary value. Sir 
Joshua’s is deceptive at nearly every 
point. Yes, he lacked humanity. There 
is more real femininity in the little can- 
vas by Gainsborough of his two daugh- 
ters, in a mere sketch of a girl’s head 
by Constable which hangs near at South 
Kensington, than in Sir Joshua’s entire 
euvre. “His gowns are so fine,” says 
Meier-Graefe, “that one would gladly 
own them without the woman.” 

Unless we have done Sir Joshua grave 
injustice, how little there is to say for 
the Opies, Beecheys, Coteses, Hoppners; 
for the sentimentalist Romney, with his 
slender gift as a painter; for the specious 
superficialities of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
which, had it not been for the abysses 
of high Victorian portraiture, would 
Beem the very negation of sound and 
fine painting! The syrupy current of 
the age was almost irresistible. Yet 
there is Raeburn, a fine, austere work- 
man, a conscientious observer. With 
mo pretensions whatever to greatness, 
his modest excellence need not fear the 
best company. He is real. So, of course, 
is Gainsborough, and criticism of his 
work remains one of the most delicate 
of problems. He is charming enough to 
make the inspired homilist John Ruskin 
forget both himself and his principles. 
He is prettier than Sir Joshua, but with 
a prettiness long meditated and trans- 
formed into beauty. With the amiable 
shortcomings of the amateur, which he 
always remained at heart, he had the 
amateur’s refined audacities. He painted 
what seems beyond paint. These are 
not pictures, one is tempted to say, but 
the fragrance of so many English wo- 
men and Suffolk landscapes. To ask 
whether he be great or not may seem a 
superfluous and injurious question. In- 
Stead of trying to answer it, then, let 
me ask one or two others that should 
be clarifying. In the great gallery at 
Hertford House, where hang, also, Rem- 
brandt, Velasquez, and Hals, do his ad- 





mittedly greatest portraits seem a little 
thin? Do we unconsciously associate 
him, not with our admirations, but with 
our affections for such painters as Lo- 
renzo Lotto or Moretto of Brescia? 
Finally, is not his peculiar aroma con- 
veyed by certain pictures still more 
thoughtfully conceived and exquisitely 
painted by one Watteau? Possibly these 
are unfair questions. Let us admit, in- 
stead, how poor the courtly school of 
England would seem without the gra- 
cious presence of this poet-painter. 
Again, in landscape Gainsborough has a 
place all his own. Admit the obvious 
conventionality of his arrangements— 
always the bright central space shading 
out into surrounding shadow—concede 
the small range of his palette, his form- 
ulas for trees and rocks, and he re- 
mains one of the most interesting fig- 
ures of the century. Only Canaletto and 
Guardi, whom we may fairly reckon 
with the landscapists, seem plainly his 
superiors. His mood is unique. There 
breathes a poetry through his best land- 
scapes that relates him with Corot. The 
confrontation is instructive and a little 
damaging for Gainsborough. We note 
once more the difference between the in- 
spired amateur and the trained artist. 
How say anything just about Tur- 
ner? He provokes not admirations, but 
passions. He worked in an atmos- 
phere of mystification. Then came Rus- 
kin to cloud the whole issue by lauding 
as a humble realist the greatest fantas- 
tic of his time, and one of the most im- 
pressive of all times. There were sever- 
al Turners, and none of them is negli- 
gible: Turner the faithful, rather timid 
portraitist of English landscape; Tur- 
ner the stupendous delineator of the 
“Liber Studiorum”; Turner the magical 
creator of the panoramic vignettes in 
watercolor; Turner the too conscious 
emulator of the classicalities of Claude; 
finally, the reallest of all, Turner the 
sun-worshipper. Though this impos- 
ing and varied metempsychosis, he was 
always progressing. His brush learned 
new audacities, his palette rejected all 
colors less transparent than those of 
the sky and clouds, No landscape paint- 
er before him, and few since, have 
amassed such extravagance of techni- 
cal means, such knowledge of the pos- 
sibilities of glazed, broken, or juxta- 
posed colors. His painting is still, in 
spite of the damage most of his can- 
vases have suffered, a sort of repertory 
of impossibilities fairly compassed. Yet 
as time goes by and his discoveries be- 
come part of the common stock, it is 
possible that Turner may come to seem, 
as he did to his contemporaries, more 
bizarre and portentous than great. The 
material and the energy of greatness 
were unquestionably in him, but he 
never attained the culture and self-re- 
straint that usually accompany great 
craftsmanship. His sense of ends was 
ever deficient. One perceives his lack 











of centrality in the casualness of his 
compositions, in his tendency to spoil 
fine pictures by introducing too many 
objects. He seldom knew when to let a 
painting alone. Such masterpieces as 
the Fighting Temeraire and _ Rain, 
Steam, and Speed are exceptional. In his 
remote dusty house he seems to have 
encouraged a sort of youthful auto- 
intoxication at an age when the great 
masters have learned the wisdom of re- 
nunciation. Claude, with the paucity 
of his technical resources and his 
anemic workmanship is unquestion- 
ably both the greater soul and the great- 
er artist. Yet Turner needs no regrets, 
even if there is a certain pathos in the 
dispersion and frequent stultification of 
his great abilities. It should be glory 
enough for him, when most of his 
painting has perished, and the remnant 
looks as odd as most Victorian sublim- 
ities are surely doomed to look—it will 
be glory enough for Turner to have it 
said that he was a mighty conqueror 
and subjected to the art of painting the 
recalcitrant kingdoms of the air. 

The most central figure in the art of 
the last century was a miller’s son, who 
rarely left his native Suffolk, finding 
material for a busy lifework in a few 
square miles of meadow, coppice, and 
river. He marked even more curiously 
the sun-shot and water-soaked clouds— 
the constant element of novelty in this 
apparent monotony. Concerning himself 
little with the work or opinion of others, 
he produced with joyous patience an in- 
finity of oil sketches which constitute 
a prophecy of all the possibilities of 
landscape painting, and numerous large 
pictures which are a sort of standard 
for the normal practice of this art. No 
one could be more single-minded than 
John Constable, more sturdily English. 
No air of a genius or citizen of the 
world was his. His accomplishment was 
so unobtrusively fine that an age keyed 
up to Lawrence and Turner barely heed- 
ed it. But across the water certain striv- 
ing young Frenchmen saw that it was 
the earnest of a new art. Constable’s 
position and peculiar excellences are so 
thoroughly understood at last, even in 
his England, that a comprehensive crit- 
icism would be superfluous. Let us say 
that he is a painter’s painter, as Spenser 
is a poet’s poet. In both there are Jon- 
gueurs and occasional monotonies that 
repel one who approaches these artists 
with romantic expectancies. With Spen- 
ser you must give yourself willingly to 
the verse, and with Constable, too, un- 
less you perceive the extraordinary 
beauty of his handling, you will come 
off ill. Except Hogarth, he is about the 
only English painter who felt in paint 
strongly and habitually. Others master- 
ed it for purposes of display, but he, so 
pale was his life otherwise, found in the 
manipulation of the brush his chief 
emotional outlet. He depended upon no 
exceptional or hallucinatory moods. Na- 
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ture found him always ready to pay 
her homage with a beautiful arrange- 
ment of lines, masses, and textures, and 
the instinct to color a canvas richly at 
once drove him back to her, the great 
collaborator. His paint has an Ariel- 
like gleam and iridescence, but it flows 
at the bidding of a master intelligence 
that has formulated true symbols, and 
simple ones for complicated and baffling 
appearances. We have to use a term 
that has become cant—he effected a true 
synthesis. When he sketches a thicket, 
his method is not that of a nurseryman, 
but of a god. You see no bushes plant- 
ed, but from the first stroke of the 
brush a mass of paint that is beginning 
to mean thicket to the eye. Constable 
is the Masaccio of landscape painting, 
an epitome of sound practice, as Turner 
is of alluring and rather dubious tours- 
de-force. It will be years yet before 
the value of his painting as a school 
can be fully absorbed and exhausted. 
Even the impressionists have gone much 
less far beyond him than it seems. 
His ultimate position as an artist 
it seems foolish to predict. It is 
possible that, like many pioneers, his 
fame may remain while his work dwin- 
dles a little. We are now in the flush 
of rediscovery. Perhaps the future may 
hold that he painted no landscapes quite 
so fine and satisfying as a half-dozen by 
Rousseau. If so, the defect will be 
rather national than personal. No Eng- 
lish painter of the time, and especially 
no painter of landscape, could conceiv- 
ably command the architectonic sense 
that presupposes a long artistic tradi- 
tion. If posterity judges Rousseau at 
his rare best, possibly the smaller his- 
toric figure, but the greater artist, it 
will be Poussin that makes the differ- 
ence. In composition Constable seems 
merely adequate, and sooner or later 
his painting will have to compete with 
landscapes that in this cardinal point 
are superlative. 

About Blake, I should rather say noth- 
ing. No moderate statement of his mer- 
its can possibly content either the wor- 
shippers or the mockers. For England 
he seems to me a profoundly significant 
and valuable figure. Huis life is an elo- 
quent protest against a kind of half- 
commercial snobbism that has been the 
bane of British art. As a decorative 
book illustrator, his achievement is pro- 
digious. “Songs of Innocence” and the 
Prophetic Books go far to redeem ar- 
tistically the entire Georgian age. Yet 
imagine a _ representative group of 
Blake’s finest designs transferred to the 
Louvre or the Uffizi, and I fear that, as 
their eccentricity increased, their im- 
pressiveness would diminish. In fact, to 
be a convinced visionary and to invent 
a new grammar of expression are rdéles 
quite incompatible. One cannot make a 
Michelangelo in a single lifetime. Such 
an apparition implies a previous Giotto, 





Masaccio, and Signorelli. Blake’s rup- 
ture with his age, then, if personally 
commendable, became as much his 
weakness as his strength. He has the 
untutored sublimities and tendernesses 
of some preacher in the wilderness. 
There is something divine in his imper- 
fection, But to deny imperfection would 
be absurd. 

It is evidently too early to estimate 
the worth of the Pre-Raphaelites and 
of Watts. They still mean so much 
to us, that we cannot hope to set them 
advisedly in a just historic perspective. 
Unless I have gravely misunderstood 
the painters briefly considered in this 
essay, we should be very cautious, if 
we would use the measured language 
of criticism, in speaking of great paint- 
ers in England. Hogarth, and more 
doubtfully Constable, alone seem to de- 
serve this distinction. But happily we 
find many delightful talents, and an oc- 
casional genius so great that we are lit- 
tle inclined to dwell upon its blemishes. 

One might ask why a nation that has 
been prolific in every other kind of 
genius should have produced so little 
in the graphic and plastic arts? Why 
should England, with on the whole great- 
er enlightenment and prosperity, and an 
evidently greater stock of talent, fall 
behind Holland and Spain in this re- 
gard? Of course, any real answer to 
such a question would involve another 
essay. Here I may say that the causes 
seem complex. Undoubtedly, the break 
with the Middle Ages through the 
Reformation counts for much. Yet it 
may be doubted if the English Middle 
Ages gave any great promise of a de- 
veloped art. Art after Tudor times 
never corresponded to the taste or needs 
of England generally. From the first 
the English painter of parts had hard 
work to be his own master. Unsustain- 
ed by the popular enthusiasm that made 
Italian painting, he was forced to min- 
ister to the fixed and narrow tastes of 
lordly patrons. From the houses of 
Stuart and Hanover little salutary was 
to be expected. Furthermore, the Eng- 
lish artist was dazzled by the success 
of the imported court painters from 
Van Dyck down, and tempted not to 
live as an artist, but as a great mer- 
chant whose staple happened to be his 
own pictures. There was too rarely 
any steadying effect from public com- 
missions for mural painting. In the 
absence of such opportunities the in- 
ducement was great to stick to paying 
portraiture, or to venture only in the 
field of obvious anecdote, or facile 
patriotism. English art in short was 
corrupted at its sources, being ever an 
object of luxury, a _ perfunctory ap- 
purtenance of wealth and social state. 
To-day the attitude of the English 
patron towards art has not been one of 
humility but of pride, and this com- 
placency has been so tyrannical that 
many great talents have given the pa- 





thetic spectacle of gladly condescending 
to delight the casual curiosity of the 
least artistic people in the world. While 
these conditions, which show some signs 
of generalizing themselves in our new 
plutocratic civilization, hold in Eng- 
land, sporadic manifestations of genius 
in painting may fairly be expected, but 
nothing like a great and consecutive 
art. M. 





Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower (Hammer- 
field, Penshurst, Kent) requests the loan of 
letters referring to John Flaxman, whose 
life he is writing. 


Museums have not yet solved their prob- 
lem as the libraries have, within a genera- 
tion, solved theirs. They commonly come 
to contain so many things that they are 
visited mainly as collections, as shows 
en masse, and but little for the sake of the 
separate object. The trees are not seen 
for the forest; yet the trees are the things 
worth seeing. Every aid in breaking up 
this habit of gallery visiting and in form- 
ing the habit of object visiting is to be 
welcomed. Such has always been the avow- 
ed purpose of the Handbook of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, of which a third 
edition has just been issued. This purpose 
explains the nevel form of the book, which 
is not a running account of galleries or 
collections or arts with occasional illus- 
trations—but a series of notes, from a sen- 
tence to a page long, generally bearing 
upon an individual object illustrated on 
the same page or opposite. That this 
method responds to a latent wish among 
those who make most use of such literature 
has been indicated by the praise the book 
has received. Hitherto it has had no imi- 
tators, but they are surely to be expected 
and invited. In the present edition the 
book preserves its attractive and compact 
form—about the size of a Baedeker and 
equally easy to consult. 


In the restoration of Santa Croce, Flor- 
ence, triforium windows, one with the orig- 
inal glass, have been discovered and will 
be reopened. The roof has been redecorat- 
ed after the old design, and tests here and 
there on the side walls have shown that 
they were once entirely covered with fresco 
paintings. A more important change is 
the taking down of Donatello’s statue of 
St. Louis from the niche which it has oc- 
cupied for fifty years. Originally it stood 
high on the facade, and was little thought 
of. Vasari writes that Donatello, being re- 
proached with its blockishness, answered: 
“It was done on purpose, for he being a 
king was a blockhead to become a friar.” 
The anecdote may be true. If so, it was the 
artist’s little joke, for the St. Louis turns 
out to be one of Donatello’s most serene 
creations—a thing quite worthy to stand 
beside the beautiful Annunciation in this 
church. The St. Louis will be set up in 
a good light in the sacristy. 


A well preserved fresco by Tiepolo, on an 
allegorical subject, has been discovered un- 
der the ceiling of the Palazzo Grassi in 
Venice. 


Excavations in the island of Cephalonia 
have resulted in the discovery of no less 
than thirty-two tombs of the “Mycenzan” 
period, containing terra-cotta vases, bronze 
nails, weapons, and some gold ornaments. 
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Further excavations are contemplated in 
other parts of the island. 

Paris is to have another art society, the 
Société internationale de la Gravure origi- 
nale en Noir, whose first Salon will be 
given November 25, at 43 Boulevard Males- 
herbes. 

A fire on September 17 in McCoy Hall of 
Johns Hopkins University destroyed, among 
other things, a valuable collection of pa- 
pyri and archeological specimens from 
Thebes and Memphis, and seriously dam- 
aged a Roman and Hellenic collection, 
which included Roman jewels from Her- 
culaneum. 

Giovanni Fattori, the animal and battle 
painter, has died at Florence, in his eighty- 
fourth year. 


Finance. 
THE “ELECTION SCARE” ON THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE. 

That the often-predicted and long-de- 
layed “election scare” has arrived on 
the Stock Exchange, has been unani- 
mously admitted since last week Tues- 
day. In the intervening period, de- 
clines of 5 points or more in prices 
have been numerous. Taking the five 
stocks on which activity has converged 
throughout the season, the decline of 
the week ran to 14 points in St. Paul, 
12 in Great Northern, 16% in Reading, 
13% in Southern Pacific, and 18 in 
Union Pacific. For the heavy selling 
which accompanied this break, no other 
reason was assigned in Wall Street than 
an “election scare.” 

Now, it is true that so abrupt a dis- 
covery of its own state of mind by 
the Stock Exchange has in it something 
of the artificial. The performance is 
not in all respects convincing when, 
during three weeks or more, a market 
with its hand on its own pulse asks 
mildly, “Am I frightened?” answers 
with some perplexity, “Apparently I am 
not,” and then, of a sudden, cries out to 
the surrounding observers, “Aha! At 
last I am alarmed.” One must admit 
that this is not exactly the way in 
which acute misgiving usually mani- 
fests itself. But, on the other hand, it 
has been a matter of constant com- 
ment, since the nominations in early 
summer, that the absence, not only of 
actual political misgivings, but of any 
spirit of financial caution looking to a 
possible turn of events in Mr. Bryan’s 
favor, was something unusual in the 
markets of a Presidential year. There 
were no “political scares” in 1904 or 
1892, because every well-informed man 
knew what was bound to happen; there 
Was none in 1888, because the financial 
community was equally willing to see 
either candidate elected. But 1900 saw 
the September stock market upset by 
repeated “scares” regarding the possi- 
ble success of Mr. Bryan, and in the 
prevalent doubt on the very eve of the 
November vote, money went up to 25 








per cent. because lenders did not wish 
to take chances. The 1896 campaign 
was marked by a prolonged and exces- 
sively violent “election scare” on the 
Stock Exchange, with an overwhelm- 
ing drop in prices up to the middle of 
August, and with an unbroken succes- 
sion of reports, from the Middle West 
particularly, that Bryan was “making 
unexpected inroads” on the Republican 
preserves, and that the East was “in- 
dulging in foolish overconfidence.” The 
visitor from Iowa, Illinois, or Ohio, who 
had found every man that he met in 
those localities about to vote for Bryan, 
was a daily factor in the affairs of Wall 
Street. On the day before election, call 
money rose in the Stock Exchange to 
96 per cent., and a long line formed be- 
fore the Sub-Treasury’s redemption win- 
dow to get gold for legal tender notes. 
These were no doubt occasions when an 
issue of the greatest magnitude was at 
stake in the campaign; nobody knew 
into what condition our finances would 
be plunged if Bryan were elected. But 
“election scares” were not confined to 
years of the currency dispute. Even 
the really prosperous year 1880 was 
marked by a sweeping break of 10 to 2! 
per cent, in prices, which did not end 
until the “October elections” in the 
doubtful States—an institution since 
abolished—removed all doubt regarding 
the national election. 

Precedent, in other words, favored a 
season of election scares this year. Yet 
not only did no scare occur until last 
week, but in the main prices were push- 
ed higher and higher, quite as if no 
sign of political uncertainty existed. It 
was the vote of Maine, in its State elec- 
tion of last Monday, which apparently 
woke the market up. That Maine should 
have performed this office was not in all 
respects surprising. It is true, as any 
political expert will inform inquirers, 
that Maine’s “September vote” in a 
Presidential year is no such faithful 
forecast as Vermont’s; that Maine went 
against the Republican State ticket two 
months before the sweeping Republican 
victory of 1880, and gave a “record” Re- 
publican plurality in the year of Mr. 
Cleveland’s first election. Al] this was 
true, and was announced before last 
Monday’s vote. But the news that the 
Maine Republican plurality had fallen 
to 7,700, as against 27,000 in Septem- 
ber, 1904, and 12,500 even in the vote 
before Mr. Cleveland’s second election, 
was startling. Explanations that the 
“local option” plank of the Maine Dem- 
ocratic platform did the job, and re- 
minders that Vermont’s plurality of 29,- 
000 was well above the line which fa- 
vored Democratic chances, failed to si- 
lence the popular inference. The “elec- 
tion scare” began. If the Maine plural- 
ity had not so unexpectedly provoked it, 
something else would certainly have 
done so—the “Foraker letters,” for ex- 
ample, which did, in fact, have much 












to do with the severity of the break in 
prices. 

Now that politics has been fairly in- 
jected as a disturbing influence into the 
autumn markets, it is in order to in- 
quire, first, how much if any further 
the depression incident to the scare 
should go; next, what would happen in 
the conceivable event of Mr. Bryan’s 
election. Neither question admits of a 
ready answer. The stock market, tak- 
en by itself, has so confirmed a habit of 
“discounting” once and for all its ex- 
pectations, that one might expect the 
process of readjustment to the new 
doubts and misgivings to be soon ac- 
complished. Precisely as evidence that 
“Bryan’s strength is underestimated” 
was pressed upon the market at its re- 
cent high figures, so a severe decline 
is rather likely to be followed by testi- 
mony that we have been overestimat- 
ing this strength. If this were not to 
happen—if testimony to a “growing 
Bryan movement” were to increase 
rather than diminish—then there will 
be considerable anxious scanning of the 
financial horizon between now and No- 
vember. 
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“All those people, and they are doubt- 
less much more numerous than most of 
us believe, who have a certain instinc- 
tive feeling for the transcendental in 
literature, religion, and other phases of 
human experience hidden away in secret 
corners of their practical minds, will 
find themselves justified of their belief 
by Oscar Kuhn's interesting account of 
‘The Sense of the Infinite,’ ‘A Study of 
the Transcendental Element in Litera- 
ture, Life and Religion.’ It is written 
with unusual simplicity in every-day 
language, with ease and dignity of style. 
The book is a discussion of how this 
sense has manifested itself in religion, 
literature, and love, and of its effect 
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IS THERE A SCHOOLBOOK TRUST? 


Every one acquainted with the facts will answer 
this question in the negative. Those unacquainted 
with the facts may have a general interest in the 
subject, as in any other t or ic ques- 
tion. Persons who have been deceived and sled 
by unscrupulous publishers for pecuniary reasons 
will welcome an authoritative and a truthful state- 
ment, and will be glad to have their beliefs set 
right if they are now wrong. 

It is to this third class especially that the pres- 
ent statement is add > 

A TRUST DEFINED. 


The Trust is a modern development. The word 
Trust as now applied is new. It is used as an epi- 
thet and to stigmatize wrongful combinations or 
eoncerns whose rivals wish to discredit and injure 
them by prejudicing the public mind. 

The meaning of the word Trust is variable. It 
is differently defined by different people. If one 
definition does not prove broad enough the defini- 
tion is enlarged to make it more comprehensive. 

The World Almanac for 1908 contains a defini- 

tion, which is evidently intended to be all-embrac- 
ing. It is as follows: 
‘*Trust, as popularly understood, means a consol- 
idation, combine, pool, or agreement of two or more 
naturally competing concerns, which establishes a 
limited monopoly with power to fix prices or rates 
in an industry or group of industries.’’ 

Applying this definition, is there ‘‘a consolida- 
tion, pool, or agreement of two or more naturally 
competing’’ publishers of schoolbooks, ‘‘which es- 
tablishes a limited monopoly with power to fix 
prices or rates’’? 

IS THERE LACK OF COMPETITION? 

A monopoly eliminates competition. A limited 
monopoly limits competition. 

There are in the United States over 170 sepa- 
rate, distinct and independent competing publishers 
of schoolbooks, all engaged in a common struggle 
for business. 

Every Superintendent of Schools, Principal, or 
member of a Board of Education has observed from 
his own experience that competition in the adoption 
of schoolbooks is active, intense, and even bitter. 

Universal experience establishes the fact that 
there is universal and unlimited competition. But 
some illustrations will give point to this state- 


ment: 

The city of New York is the largest municipality 
in the country and the most generous supporter of 
public schools. It therefore offers a most tempting 
patronage to monopolize. Here, if anywhere, we 
should look for monopoly. But what are the facts? 
New York has an ‘‘open list’’; i. e., instead of a 
single text in geography or arithmetic, or a single 
series of readers used exclusively through all its 
schools, New York authorizes some thirty geogra- 
phies, thirty series of arithmetics, scores of regular 
and hundreds of supplementary readers, and a mul- 
tiplicity of books in every branch. The city has 
contracts with more than 130 independent compet- 
ing publishers for the supply of text-books issued 
by these respective houses. How far is this from 
even a limited monopoly? 

The State of Ohio has a list of text-books au- 
thorized by the State Board of Education. Any 
books so authorized may be adopted for use in the 
cities and towns of the State. Competing publish- 
ers to the number of over 130 have books on this 
authorized list. 

Clearly here is no tendency toward a monopoly. 

Wherever important adoptions occur, whether in 
State, city, or district, the number of independent 
and active competitors is very large. In any gen- 
eral adoption there are rarely, if ever, less than 
30 publishers represented, and more often a larger 
— than this have active agents struggling for 

usiness. 


IS THERE MONOPOLY OF CAPITAL? 


From the Mercantile Agencies the following fig- 
ures are taken: 

There are 36 very active schoolbook houses, with 
a total capital of $19,578,000. 

There are 19 publishers of general literature 
who also publish lists of schoolbooks. These 19 
houses have a capital of $11,835,000. 

There are 119 general publishers, each of which 
issues schoolbooks enough to be classed as an 
‘‘Educational Publisher’’ by the PUBLISHERS’ 
WEEKLY. 119 have a capitalization of 
$11,321,000. 

Of this total capital of $42,734,000, over 
15 per cent. of which is exclusively employed in 
the publication of schoolbooks, no single publisher 
has over $5,000,000 of capital. 

It is evident that there is no monopoly of 
capital. 


IS THERE POWER TO FIX PRICES? 

Any concern controlling a monopoly of a product 
or commodity can fix its prices. It is equally true 
that where there is no monopoly there can be no 
“‘power to fix prices,’’ for what would it avail the 
largest publisher to raise his prices or arbitrarily 
to fix his prices when he would have arrayed 
against him certainly thirty-five other active school- 
book houses, and possibly 100 such houses, with 
= and disposition to underbid him in the mar- 
et? 





But there is another insuperable obstacle to pre- 
vent the control of prices of schoolbooks by any 
house or combination of houses. Many States fix 
their own prices of schoolbooks by law. It is done 








as follows: The laws of certain States name the 
maximum prices at which text-books may be adopt- 


enterprise and energy by which they have been 
placed before the public, have given the company 


ed. The publishers furnish these books under State | a prominence and a leadersh'p educational cir- 
| cles wholly outside and beyond the mere propor- 


contract and under the law at the prices named. 
Thus it follows that other States which do not 
name the prices specifically, but require publishers 
to furnish books at no greater prices than the same 
books are furnished in any other State or Terri- 
tory, secure the advantage of the rates fixed by the 
first named States. The rates so fixed by the States 
themselves are available everywhere. 

Such a law makes it impossible for publishers to 
raise prices were they so disposed, and would pre- 
vent a house having a poly of schoolbooks, if 
such existed, from raising its prices. 


WHY A SCHOOLBOOK TRUST IS IM- 
POSSIBLE 





Not only is it demonstrable that there is no 
schoolbook trust, but it is equally susceptible of 
proof that no such Trust can be created. 

Suppose certain great financiers should conceive 
the plan of combining all the schoolbook houses 
of the country into one concern; and suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that they should purchase 
every text-book, of whatever kind, used in all the 
schools, from all the publishers, and should thus 
form an absolute monopoly. Could such monopoly 
be maintained? 

No amount of power, influence, or capital could 
prevent any teacher, or other competent author, 
from writing a new text-book on any subject he 
might elect. Nor could any power, influence, or 
capital prevent a printer from printing such a 
book, a binder from binding it, or any business 
man from putting it on the market. Nor is there 
any power to prevent teachers from recommending, 
or schoo! boards from adopting a book so published, 
and using it in the schools. This process would be 
repeated ali over the land. In other words, books 
are the product of the brain, the children of the 
mind, and no one can control this source of sup- 
ply. Unless the source of supply can be con- 
trolled no monopoly can be maintained. To argue 
the contrary is to argue the absurd. No monopoly 
of schoolbooks can be maintained. 


THEN WHY THE CRY OF SCHOOL- 
BOOK TRUST? 


The ‘‘Schoolbook Trust’’ is an ogre conjured up, 
invented, and invoked by unscrupulous, overzealous 
publishers and agents to deceive the public; to 
turn the public mind away from superior books 
which would win their way on their merits and 
thus get sympathetic regard for their own books 
that are believed to need this unfair and dishonest 
bolstering. It exists only in their minds. The epi- 
thet is the chief ammunition used by many houses 
in the so-called ‘‘book fights."’ It is employed to 
discredit and damage the American Book Company, 
the superiority of whose books is recognized. The 
charge of ‘‘combine’’ and ‘‘Trust’’ began years ago 
in whispers, accompanied by nods, winks, and wag- 
gings of the head. As the country has become more 
an ore suspicious of combinations and hostile to 
Trusts, or alleged Trusts, this term of opprobrium 
has been bandied about more freely, more openly, 
and even more unscrupulously. At first the houses 
and agents who applied it to the American Book 
Company did so with some sense of guilt and 
shame. Familiarity with their own offences and 
constant repetition have made them callous and 
shameless. 

Fven the agents of the American Book Company 
formerly treated the use of this term by rival 
agents as good-natured badinage, understood by 
both sides to be insincere and only used in jest. 
But the cry has gone forth so long, so loud, and so 
persistently, and the public has become so greedy 
to have Trusts pointed out to them as hateful and 
obnoxious objects. that the unscrupulous persons 
who call the American Book Company a Trust heve 
found profit in their falsehood and have created a 
belief that there is a Schoolbook Trust in the minds 
of some people ignorant of the facts. 





t-onate size of its business. But it has never as- 
pired to achieve any power of direction or control 
of the trade as a whole or a part, such as would 
give it the character of a monopoly. It has never 
been in a position, nor has it attempted to fix 
prices, limit territory, increase, or decrease output, 
or to do any other thing in restraint of open trade 
among all schoolbook publishers. It has never had 
any agreement or understanding with any other 
schoolbook publishing house to bring about any of 
these things. 
A CORPORATION, 

The American Book Company is a corporation. 
It was organized under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey in 1890 by the members of four firms 
engaged in the schoolbook business and purchased 
from these firms the whole or a part of their 





sc Afterward the American 
Book Company purchased a part or the whole of 
the schoolbook busi ofa ber of other firms 





and corporations. 

These books so purchased were at once placed 
upon the list of the American Book Company, and 
formed a part of their catalogue. In some cases 
the firms continued to conduct their respective busi- 
ness until the consent of the copyright holders to 
the transfer of their respective books from the 
seller to the purchaser could be obtained, and 
until such times as the American Book Company 
could add the purchased books to their own list 
without loss of the good will and patronage which 
formed a valuable asset of the firms whose lists 
had been purchased. 

In December, 1907, the American Book Company 
was chartered under the laws of New York, and 
succeeded to the assets and bus:ness of the New 
Jersey corporation, and the latter has been dis- 
solved. 

The company is not interested in any other com- 
pany directly or indirectly, and has no alliances 
with any other publ'shers of any nature relating 
to restriction or lessening of competition, division 
of territory, or control of prices, or for the per- 
formance of any other act contrary to the letter 
or spirit of any anti-Trust or other laws of any 
State. It is absolutely independent. It has no 
Trust or monopoly features of any kind whatsover, 
applying the broadest definition of the word known 
to any law. 


SCHOOLBOOK PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

The purchase of one schoolbook property by an- 
other is no new thing, nor are such purchases con- 
fined to the American Book Company. 

Since the purchase by the American Book Com- 
pany of other schoolbook properties is made @ 
cause of offence by its rivals, a brief reference to 
transactions of the same sort by other publishers 
will show the prevalence of this practice—a prac- 
tice which has always obtained and has never been 
objected to as tmgrepee. illegal, or questionable. 

‘All business is subject to change of ownership, 
and this has been so in all time. The dry 
merehent, the grocer, the haberdasher, and the 
butcher, as well as the publisher of schoolbooks, 
has always closed out bis business, added to his 
business by purchase, or continued his business as a 
matter of free commerce, and this freedom is at 
the basis of all growth in trade. Some of the 
causes for the selling out of a business are the 
death or ill-health of one or more partners, the un- 
profitableness of the venture, the desire of the 
owner to embark in other lines of undertaking. A 
common incentive for the purchase of additional 
business is a hoped-for economy of administration 
derived from increased output without correspond- 


ing expense. 
SOME EXAMPLES. 
Some recent instances of this free commerce of 


OFTEN 





The silence of the American Book Company has 
been accepted by these people as confession; a dig- 
nified attitude hes been misconstrued as an attitude 
of guilt. Our belief that the false insinuations and 
assertions would be taken at their real value, and 
that the authors and prommigators of them would 
be shamed and discredited, has not always proved 


rue. 

While the American people at large believe in 
“fair play’’ and are just and discerning, there is a 
certain proportion of the public that can always be 
fooled, can always be victimized, and is always 
misled by Its ecredn'ity. There fs a cynical maxim 
that “‘A Ile well stuck to is as good as the truth.’’ 
This belief has heen an actuating principle with 
those publishers and agents who have given utter- 
ance to the Trust charge against the American 
Book Company. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN BOOK COM- 
PANY IS. 

We have shown that 

There is no lack of competition in the school- 
book business; 

here is no monopoly of business, complete or 
limited; 

There is no monopoty of capital; 

There ‘s no power to fix prices; and that 

\ Schoolbook Trust is impossible. 

If there is no Trust, and can be none, it is clear 
that the American Book Company is not a Trust; 
and this is the absolute, unequivocal, and unalter- 
able truth. 

The number, variety, 
American Book Company’s publications, 


and excellence of the 
and the 





hoolbook properties may be mentioned. 

— errill & Company purchased the 
schoolbook business of Myers, Fishel & Company. 

Sebwartz, Kerwin & Fauss purchased the busi- 
Company. 

The M ny bought the educational 
publications of Richardsoh, Smith & Vay A 

Charles Scribner’s Sons recently purchased King’s 
Gooppagtice from Lothrop, & Shepard. 

tiiu & Company purchased, among others, 
Blaisdell’s Physiologies from Lee & Shepard, 
and Graves’ Spellers from F. M. Ambrose. 

The firms of Eldredge & Company and Hinds & 
Noble were combined under the style of Hinds, 


Noble & Eldredge. 

Effingham, Maynard & Company changed its 
firm style to Maynard, Merrill & Company, add- 
ing to its list the publications formerly issued by 
Charles E. Merrill & Company; and, later still, 
Maynard, Merrill & Company sold out to the 
Charlee E. Merrill Company. 

Parker P. Simmons purchased the publications 
of A. Lovell & Company. 

Silver, Burdett & Company bas purchased books 
from time to time, among its latest purchases of 
this sort being the list of Morse & Company. 

D. C. Heath & Company purchased a part of 
the list of Leach. Shewell & Sanborn, and more 
recently a part of the list of the University Pub- 


lishing Company. 
B. H. Sanborn & Company purchased an im- 
portant part of its list from Shewell & Company. 
During the present year (1908) Thompson, 
Brown & Company’s list has been sold to Her- 
bert Plimpten, a brother of ee | A. Plimpton, 
e business re- 


'.of the firm of Ginn & Company. 
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IS THERE A SCHOOLBOOK TRUST ?—Continued 


ferred to is still carried on In the name of Thomp- 
son-Brown Company, and has recently been incor- 
porated. 


NEARLY ALL PROMINENT PUBLISH- 
ERS ARE CORPORATIONS. 


As has been said, the American Book Company 
86 most active publishing houses in the United 
States. Of the remaining number (139) probably 
a majority are incorporated. 


A REAL COMBINE. 


The American Book Company is not a Trust. It 
is a corporation, the same as are nearly all other 
publishers It has purchased text-books from other 
Scenes, and this is a practice which has obtained 
among all publishers 

An actual ‘‘combine’’ exists which, through con- 
certed action and a common intent, seeks to elimi- 
nate the American Book Company from an open 
and fair competition, by originating and giving 
wide circulation to the general charge that it is a 


Trust. It attempts to persuade Boards of Educa- 
tion, State, county, city, and district, that the 
American Book Company is a Trust, thus seeking 
to create a prejudice which will prevent school 
beards from considering the company’s books on 
their merits Is this fair competition? Would 


good books require to be so foisted upon the mar- 
ket? Would the ‘‘combine’’ attack the American 





Book Company if that company’s books were not 
recognized as superior? 

Whether such ‘‘combine’’ is successful, or 
whether full and free competition shall continue 
without let or hindrance, or shall be strangled by 
the Trust methods of the ‘‘combine’’ here referred 
to, remains to be seen. This question will be de- 
cided not by the courts, not by accusations or de- 


is a corporation, but so are practically all of the | als, but by the act and choice of the educators 


and school officers to whom this paper is addressed. 


THE TEXAS CASE—A CULMINATION 
OF CALUMNY. 
The Texas case represents the culmination of 


calumny. Emboldened by their immunity from 
punishment for past slanders, our business rivals 
sought in Texas to give us the deepest stab in the 
back they had ever dealt. This was done by in- 
spiring the authorities to bring charges against the 
company, and thus defeat its superior text-books, 
which were being considered for adoption, together 
with those of thirty-five or more other publishers, 
by the State Textbook Board. Not all the insinua- 
tions, accusations, and calumny that could be in- 
vented could prevent the State Board from recog- 
nizing the superiority of several of our text-books, 
whieh were adopted, The only way to prevent 
their use was to urge the charge that their publish- 
er is a Trust under Texas law. 

Could insincerity, duplicity, and falsehood fur- 
ther go than to claim that there was any restric- 
tion of competition in Texas in the presence of a 


ti 


struggle for business among thirty-six com 
hig! 


houses and such a horde of agents and aids 
and low degree that the contest has me notor- 
ious? It seems, however, that the agents who 
conceived and executed this satirical jest kept 
their faces straight long enough to convince the 
Texas officials of their sincerity, for suit was sub- 
sequently brought. 

Owing to the publicity that has been given to 
this suit, it is proper to make special mention of 
it in this paper. 

On learning that an investigation as to whether 
the American Book Company be a Trust had been 
erdered by the Textbook Board of Texas, we offer- 
ed by telegram to open our books, records, vouch- 
ers, letters, and documents of every kind to inspec- 
tion, and stated that our officers would, under 
oath, answer any questions and cheerfully furnish 
every facility and assistance in such investigation. 
The terms of our telegram were made good, and 
there will be no delays of the company’s seeking 
in the trial of the suit in Texas. The company 
positively and unqualifiedly denies the charge that 
it is a Trust, and fully expects to sustain this 
denial in court. The company has done and will 
do everything possible to bring the suit to an early 
trial, with the confident expectation of complete 
vindication. 

Pending such decision, that part of the public 
which believes in a ‘‘square deal’’ and ‘‘fair play’’ 
will at least suspend judgment. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 








EFFECT 


‘“‘T am conscious,’’ wrote President Eliot (see article on Mr. Godkin by 


AND 


CAUSE 


James Ford 


Rhodes, A¢/antic Monthly for September, 1908), “that The Natron has had a decided effect 
on my opinions and my actions for nearly forty years, and I believe it has had like effect on 
thousands of educated Americans.” 


The following names are taken from a list of more than two hundred contributors: 


Prof. Francis G. Allinson 
Prof. C. McL. Andrews 
Prof. Irving Babbitt 
Frederic Bancroft 

Cc. William Beebe 

Prof. J. L. Borgerhoff 
Prof. G. W. Botsford 

H. W. Boynton 

William Garrott Brown 
Prof. J. Douglas Bruce 
Prof. Chas. J. Bullock 
Prof. W. H. Carpenter 
Gen. W. H. Carter, U. S. A. 
Prof. Archibald Cary Coolidge 
Prof. Lane Cooper 
Kenyon Cox 

John Cotton Dana 

Prof. W. M. Daniels 

Prof. W. M. Davis 
Stoddard Dewey 

Prof. A. V. Dicey 

Prof. Frank H. Dixon 

Prof. Ephraim Emerton 
Hon. Wm. Everett 

H. T. Finck 

Prof. George T. Flom 
Worthington C. Ford 

Prof. William Trufant Foster 
Prof. J. E. Frame 

Prof. Kuno Francke 

Prof. P. H. Frye 

H. Nelson Gay 

Rev. Charles R. Gillett 
Pres. D. C. Gilman 

Prof. G. L. Goodale 

Prof. T. D. Goodell 
Rear-Admiral C. F. Goodrich, U. S. N. 
Prof. W. W. Goodwin 
Prof. C. H. Grandgent 
Ferris Greenslet 


| 


Rev. W. E. Griffis 

Prof. Othon Guerlac 
Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin 
Arthur S. Hardy 

Prof. J. M. Hart 

Prof. C. H. Haskins 
Prof. George Hemp! 
Prof. F. Hirth 

Prof. E. W. Hopkins 
Prof. J. K. Hosmer 
Prof. A. V. W. Jackson 
Prof. Joseph Jacobs 
Prof. Harold Jacoby 
Prof. Wm. James 

Prof. Morris Jastrow, jr. 
Prof. W. H. Johnson 

A. G. 8S. Josephson 
Prof. A. G. Keller 

Prof. Francis W. Kelsey 
Prof. J. F. Kemp 

Prof. C. J. Keyser 

Prof. G. W. Knox 

Prof. Paul T. Lafleur 
Wm. C. Lane 

Prof. Chas. R. Lanman 
James A. Le Roy 

L. 8. Livingston 

Prof. Gonzales Lodge 
Prof. A. O. Lovejoy 
Prof. Charles Edward Lucke 
Rev. Henry C. McCook 
Prof. Wm. MacDonald 
Prof. J. H. McDaniels 
Prof. A. C. McGiffert 
Prof. Allan Marquand 
Henry Rutgers Marshall 
Frank Jewett Mather, jr. 
Albert Matthews 

Prof. Elmer T. Merrill 
Prof. Lawrence H. Mills 


Prof. Chas. H. Moore 
Prof. Geo. F. Moore 
Miss Mary Moss 

Prof. Wm. A. Neilson 
Prof. Simon Newcomb 
Prof. Chas. Eliot Norton 
A. D. Noyes 

Prof. H. F. Osborn 

Mrs. Joseph Pennell 
Rev. John P. Peters 
Gustav Pollak 

Miss Ruth Putnam 

Prof. E. K. Rand 
William Rankin 

Prof. F. N. Robinson 
Prof. Jas. H. Robinson 
Prof. L. 8. Rowe 

Prof. J. Royce 

Prof. G. H. Schodde 
Prof. Stuart P. Sherman 
Prof. Paul Shorey 

Prof. J. T. Shotwell 
Prof. J. E. Spingarn 
Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett 
Russell Sturgis 

Lindsay Swift 

Wm. R. Thayer 

Prof. Calvin Thomas 
Pres. J. M. Thomas 
Prof. C. H. Toy 

Prof. W. P. Trent 

Prof. Eugene Wambaugh 
Dr. Joseph W. Warren 
Horace White 

Prof. Burt G. Wilder 
Capt. C. de W. Willcox, U. S. A. 
Prof. F. J. E. Woodbridge 
Gen. A. A. Woodhull 
Prof. C. H. C. Wright 
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